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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The Process of Federating Europe 


by Robert R. Bowie 
Director, Policy Planning Staff * 


Historically, federalism has been a process for 
creating wider political communities for promot- 
ing specific interests common to several existing 
states. For the formation of a federation, the 
component states must recognize that their prob- 
lems and interests are common and that they can 
not be effectively handled by the separate states or 
by mere cooperation. Diagnosis has often been 
slow and painful. The federal remedy is not likely 
to be applied until the ills have become acute and 
less radical cures have clearly failed. 

In the past, the problems which have most often 
led to the formation of new federal states have 
been defense and economic needs. In the United 
States, in Australia, Canada, Switzerland, and 
Germany, the federation had its origin in the 
inability of the individual states to provide either 
security or viable economies in isolation. In each 
case, some higher political authority was needed to 
mobilize their resources for common defense and 
to facilitate trade and commerce among them. 

The rapidity with which the need for a new 
federal state is recognized and acted on depends 
on many factors. Temperament, training, and in- 
terest will make many people slow to accept the 
necessity of federation. State officials are likely 
to be reluctant to acknowledge their own inca- 
pacity to deal with the pressing problems. Those 
who profit by protected markets will resist the 
need for change. Existing loyalties and patriot- 
isms will all counsel delay. Against such inertia 
or opposition, the requisite support for federation 
has generally been produced only by the threat of 
military or economic disaster. 

In many ways, the current efforts to achieve 
European unity reveal a similar pattern. But 
there is novelty and invention in the methods 
adopted to make progress. The urgency of the 
problems made it essential to begin at once and 
ney under forced draft. Hence in seeking to 

uild a supranational European government, the 


1 Address made before the Bicentennial Conference, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., on Jan. 14. 
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proponents have relied heavily on the dynamic 
conception of federalism as an evolving and grow- 
ing process. They have started with incomplete 
measures, banking heavily on the continuance of 
the process for their ultimate success. 


The Postwar Situation in Europe 


In terms of need, conditions in Europe after the 
war were ripe for the creation of some form of 
federal state. 

By 1945, Europe had suffered a radical decline 
in its power, economic well-being, and morale. 
For several centuries the states of Europe, with 
their developed industries and military power, had 
governed much of the world and sha its his- 
tory. Their rivalries and nationalism had broken 
out into repeated conflicts which ultimately cul- 
minated in two world wars. In their aftermath, 
the situation was profoundly changed. Europe lay 
almost impotent between two emergent giants— 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

Contemplating their plight, many Europeans 
were bitterly disillusioned with nationalism. If 
Europe was to survive, they concluded, it was es- 
sential to find some way to bury past hatreds and 
to live and work together in peace. For the future, 
France and Germany must somehow reconcile and 
merge their vital interests. European unity, 
which had been advocated as an ideal for cen- 
turies, took on a new appeal as a practical pro- 
gram. Toa weakened and divided Europe, unity 
offered a new faith and a vision of a peaceful and 
stable future. 

The economic reasons for European integration 
went deeper than the war. For purposes of mod- 
ern industry and commerce, the separate states of 
Europe were too small. Tariffs, quotas, currenc 
restrictions, transport barriers, and private cartels 
all served to divide Europe into a series of air- 
tight markets, each too restricted for efficient out- 

ut and distribution. Any single state was power- 

ess to correct the situation. It was forced to 
consider only its separate interests and to impose 
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more and more barriers to commerce with the out- 
side. A general European government was needed 
to promote the common interest in a wider market 
and freer trade. 

Likewise, it was apparent that no European state 
could defend itself alone. Despite terrible war 
damage, the Soviet Union had great and growing 
military and industrial power. No single nation 
had the resources in terms of money, materiel, 
or men to face the Soviet threat by itself. None 
would be able, merely in terms of strategy, to 
defend itself against a Soviet attack. 

Nor was a coalition an adequate answer. Sepa- 
rate national forces, even if combined, would be 
grossly inefficient and could hardly produce a 
og balanced total force for the defense of 

urope. Effective defense, within Europe’s 
means, required European institutions which could 
combine its resources in the most efficient way. 

Men were not lacking who saw the need for 
European unity. Among them were practical 
leaders like Schuman, Pleven, and Jean Monnet in 
France; Adenauer in the German Federal Repub- 
lic; Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium; de Gasperi of 
Italy; and many others. Their experience in 
grappling with Europe’s problems convinced them 

f the urgent necessity for Europe to unify under 
supranational institutions if its peoples were to 
live and prosper together in security and peace. 
The merging of the basic interests of West Ger- 
many and its neighbors offered the only hope for a 
constructive and permanent solution of their rela- 
tions. The revival of West Germany under 
leaders devoted to the European idea provided an 
historic opportunity which must not be allowed to 
= away. 

he problem was how to proceed. Let us look 
briefly at what has been done so far toward eco- 
nomic, defense, and political unity. 


Measures for Economic Unity 


In dealing with Europe’s postwar economic dif- 
ficulties, organizations like Orec [Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation], Eru 
[European Payments Union], and the Council of 
Europe had performed useful functions. But, 
while they provided a basis for cooperation among 
the states of Euro e, they acted only by unanimity 
and could proceed only as rapidly as their most 
hesitant member. It was becoming clear, how- 
ever, that if Europe was ever to solve her basic 
economic problems, she must promptly achieve 
more organic unity by creating European agen- 
cies capable of acting for the common interest. 

But the obstacles to such closer economic unity 
were and are formidable, and deeply rooted. The 
very maturity of the European economies was a 
source of special difficulties. The long history of 
tariffs and other measures to protect national mar- 
kets had created entrenched vested interests cer- 
tain to oppose their removal. 
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Moreover, the expanded economic role of the 
modern state complicates the task of attempting 
to establish a new federation. Today, when the 
state accepts responsibility for the health of the 
economy, it manages the budget, taxation, cur- 
rency and credit, and regulation of imports and 
exports as interrelated means for discharging this 
function. Ifa new federal state initially assumed 
this broad responsibility, it would probably be 
unable to cope with it. Yet to try to disentangle 
some of these threads for transfer to a federation, 
while leaving the rest in the hands of the member 
states, would hardly provide a permanent work- 
able solution. 

Faced with this dilemma, M. Schuman, in May 
1950, sagetted a unique method for getting 
started. In proposing the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, he stated that his plan had three major 
purposes: (1) to promote Franco-German trust 
and rapprochement by putting their primary raw 
materials, coal and sal, quot common European 
institutions; (2) to make a start toward freer 
European trade by opening up a single market for 
these two basic industries; (3) to establish the 
nucleus of federal institutions. Six countries— 
France, West separa Italy, and the Benelux 
nations—joined in establishing the Community. 

Separating out the coal and steel industries for 
European control was no easy task. In many 
ways they are woven into the fabric of their sepa- 
rate national economies. In transferring them to 
the European agencies, the Coal and Steel Treaty 
inevitably left certain threads untied. 

The creators of the Coal and Steel Communit 
were well aware that over time these loose call 
might well cause serious trouble. But they were 
not planning for a static future. They did not ex- 

ect the Coal and Steel Community to stand alone 
indefinitely. It was looked on as a first step only. 
The essential thing was to make a beginning to- 
ward unity before the opportunity was lost. Their 
plan and purpose was to start in motion a proc- 
ess—a process of growth—which would ultimately 
embody wider functions and authority. 

In part this method was directed to accumulat- 
ing experience and in part to creating a climate 
of opinion. The Coal and Steel Community was 
intended to teach by example the benefits of even 
limited economic unity. It was also designed to 
start the training and creation of a group of Euro- 
pean officials ves loyalty was wider than na- 
tional loyalty; whose horizons were wider than 
national horizons. Finally, it was to provide a 
symbol and a center around which new loyalties 
could group themselves. It was to be the living 
sign of a future Europe which would beckon others 
toward European solutions for other problems. 

In the span of a little more than 3 years, the 
initial idea has already borne fruit to an amazing 
extent. The Coal and Steel Community has now 
been in operation for a year and a half as a sort 
of limited federation. Its institutions are set up 
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and functioning effectively. It has gathered to- 
gether a group of civil servants who owe their 
allegiance to the —— Community and not to 
the member states. The decisions of the Commu- 
nity in the common interest have been loyally 
accepted by the member states. 


Measures for European Defense 


As I have said, the Coal and Steel Community 
was intended only as the beginning. But the next 
step came more quickly than might have been 
expected. While the Coal and Steel Treaty was 
being negotiated, the Communists struck in Korea. 
This attack, and the fear that Europe might be 
next, focused attention on the pitiful weakness of 
its defenses. It soon became apparent that effec- 
tive defensive strength in Europe would require 
participation of German forces. 

France, which opposed any revival of a Ger- 
man national army, drew on the example of the 
Schuman Plan for a solution. In the fall of 
1950, M. Pleven proposed the creation of a Euro- 
pean army, integrating French, German, and 
other units under European institutions. In May 
1952, the six states initialed the draft treaty for 
the European Defense Community. It has been 
ratified by West Germany and the lower houses 
in Belgium and the Netherlands, and awaits ap- 
proval in France, Italy, and Luxembourg. 

In its essence, the European army idea was 
even more radical than that of the Coal and Steel 
Community and involved more formidable difli- 
culties. It dealt, after all, with more vital issues, 
charged with deep-seated loyalties and antago- 
nisms and impinging directly on the individual 
citizens who serve in its military forces or who 
must make financial sacrifices for their support. 
Furthermore, the close tie between military and 
hie policies calls for some means to harmonize 
them. 

In view of these facts, it is not surprising that 
the powers granted by the Defense Treaty are 
relatively less complete than those under the Coal 
and Steel Treaty. The framers of the treaty were 
aware that, as a result, the Defense Community, 
as it stood, would hardly be viable over the lon 
run. As a temporary expedient, the gaps fv | 
be filled by the existence of Nato and of the pro- 
cedures established there. But before very oe 
it would be essential to expand the powers of the 
Defense Community, and in view of its vital na- 
ture of activity, this would not be feasible unless 
its institutions were constructed ultimately on a 
broader democratic base. 


The Political Community 


Accordingly, the Defense Treaty included a 
— provision (article 38) to meet this need. 
nder it, the Assembly of the Defense Community 
was assigned the constituent role of working out 
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and submitting to the government a stronger 
framework for a federal or confederal structure, 
to be based on a bicameral legislature and on the 
separation of powers between it and an executive. 
This work was to begin only after the treaty had 
been ratified. During the summer of 1952, how- 
ever, the Foreign Ministers of the six countries 
decided to request the Coal and Steel Assembly, 
slightly augmented, to draft a statute for a Euro- 
pean Political Community. The work began at 
once and was pushed ahead energetically. By 
March 1953, a draft statute was ready and was 
submitted to the six governments, which are at 
present considering it. 

A political community is the logical and prac- 
tical next stage in the process of federation. This 
project, as now developed in draft, would set up 
stronger political organs for the Coal and Steel 
Community and, when realized, the Enc. Build- 
ing on the earlier structures, it would include a 
popularly chosen parliamentary assembly, execu- 
tive organs, and a judiciary. It would aim at the 
progressive achievement of a common market 
among the member states, with free movement of 
goods, capital, and persons. This project is being 
and will continue to be heatedly debated. 


Prospects for the Future 


Statesmen of vision have evolved in Europe a 
unique process of federation tailored to the pe- 
culiar problems and difficulties that face them. 

The distinctive feature of this process has been 
in developing federal institutions, stage by stage 
through successive 5 wielding limited 
powers in specific fields. This method has made 
possible an immediate start in applying the fed- 
eralist solution to pressing current problems. It 
relies on a cumulative process of growth and grad- 
ual fulfillment. It assumes that existing residues 
of traditional and nationalist thinking may best be 
changed through actual experience and example. 

This method provides an inner compulsion to- 
ward growth. Once certain functions are dele- 
gated, once partial communities are established, 
their initial success can create pressures to widen 
their functions and cure their deficiencies. The 
commitment embodied in the steps already taken 
leads to the next logical step. e rapid start 
with the Political Community Treaty shows how 
effectively this compulsion can operate. 

But the method also involves serious risks. The 
same deficiencies which provide motives to go 
further can, if not cured, undermine the communi- 
ties already created. A process of this sort cannot 
stand still; it must go forward or seriously recede. 
That is the risk inherent in it. 

What, then, are the prospects? No one can say 
for sure. In terms of need, certainly, European 
unity has an aspect of ultimate inevitability. No 
other way has been proposed to enable Europe to 
achieve security, economic health, and social sta- 
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bility, or to attain the permanent and essential 
reconciliation of France and Germany. 

Decision cannot wait upon ideal conditions, 
which are not likely to materialize. Drift and 
indecision would only mean increasing insecurity 
rising economic pressures, social tensions, political 
radicalism, and “crisis governments.” 

Forsaking the past and its conflicts, the six 
nations have set out on the more hopeful road to- 
ward unity. The results thus far are encouraging. 
Persistent efforts to maintain the momentum 
should insure that the Epc and the political statute 
are carried through and put into effect. 

It is not too much to say that the future of 
Europe hangs on the early success of these efforts. 
The situation will not stand still. The present 
historic opportunity can be lost by indecision or 
delay. Grim realities demand that the six states 
overcome fears and hesitations and go forward, 
without faltering, in hammering out tighter bonds 
of union. 


Netherlands Action 
on EDC Treaty 


Statement by the President 


White House press release dated January 20 


I have just learned that the Netherlands, 
through action today by the First Chamber, has 
completed legislative action on the treaty to cre- 
ate the European Defense Community. 

The Netherlands thus becomes the first country 
to complete the necessary legislative processes. I 
am gratified at the steady progress toward the 
achievement of conditions in Europe which will 
insure permanent peace and prosperity. 


American Assistance to 
Netherlands Flood Victims 


White House press release dated January 15 


Following is the text of a letter received by the 
President —— Her Majesty Queen Juliana of 
the Netherlands: 


Mr. PRESIDENT, 

Now that the last gap in the dykes has recently 
been closed, I feel impelled to address myself to 
you and the American people, moved by a deep 
sense of gratitude. The floods which ravaged 
our country in February have brought great dis- 
tress to hundreds of thousands of my compatriots 
and caused extensive damage. It has been a great 
comfort, however, that with a spontaneity to 
which history furnishes no parallel, sympathy 
with the victims was shown from all sides while 
valuable active assistance was given as well. 
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You sent us aeroplanes, helicopters and am- 
phibious vehicles which have proved to be a tre- 
mendous help during the rescue work; goods and 
clothes were collected from all over the United 
States and considerable amounts of money were 
raised. You did even more than that : units of your 
armed forces rushed up; by their utmost exertions, 
toiling day and night on the inundated lands at 
the risk of their own lives under the most un- 
favourable weather conditions, they saved victims 
and their cattle and helped in plugging the innu- 
merable breaches in the dykes. All those who did 
their utmost to help us have earned our deep-felt 
gratitude because they have proved that human 
solidarity does not stop at frontiers. On behalf 
of the victims and all my compatriots I address 
myself to you and, in doing so, to the American 
people to express what can hardly be expressed 
in words: our heart-felt thanks for everything you 
did when the sea—our faithful friend and eternal 
enemy—held our country in its crushing grip. 

I seize this opportunity to convey to you, Mr. 
President, my sincere wishes both for the pros- 
em of the Republic and for your personal well- 


ing. 
SorstpisK, January 8, 1954 


JULIANA 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Defense, Leased Areas in Goose Bay, Newfoundland. 
TIAS 2730. Pub. 5103. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Can- 
ada—Signed at Ottawa Dec. 5, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Aerial Photographic Project. 
TIAS 2732. Pub. 5109. 4 pp. , 


Agreement between the United States and Liberia—Signed 
at Monrovia Dec. 15, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Public Health and Disease Con- 
trol Program. TIAS 2733. Pub. 5110. 6 pp.  5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Saudi 
Arabia—Signed at Jidda Dec. 15, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation, Duty-Free Entry and Free Inland 
Transportation of Relief Supplies and Packages. TIAS 
2735. Pub. 5113. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia, 
with an accompanying note—Signed at Belgrade Dec. 3, 
1952. 


Defense, Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 2738. 
Pub. 5117. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Greece— 
Dated at Athens Dec. 17 and 24, 1952. 


Mutual Defense Assistance in Indochina. TIAS 2447. 
Pub. 5119. 47 pp. . 


Agreement between the United States, Cambodia, France, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam—Signed at Saigon Dec. 23, 1950. 
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Programs for Building National and International Security 


Excerpts from the President’s Budget Message to the Congress * 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mutual Military Program 


Because our own national security is vitally 
dependent on the continued strength of our allies 
throughout the free world, we have undertaken 
over the past several years to assist them in build- 
ing the military forces necessary to deter Com- 
munist aggression from without or subversion 
from within. Since the beginning of the mutual 
defense assistance program in fiscal year 1950, 
when the armed strength of the free world was at 
low ebb, $18 billion have been made available to 
furnish military equipment and training to 
friendly nations. More than half of this amount 
will have been spent by the end of the fiscal year 
1954. This assistance, combined with their own 
resources, enables our allies and friends to equip 
and train an equivalent of 175 army divisions 
about 220 air force squadrons, nearly 1,500 naval 
aircraft, over 440 naval vessels, and related combat 
and logistic units to back up these forces. 

These friendly forces located in key strategic 
areas for the defense of the free world are largel 
supported by the countries themselves. In addi- 
tion, substantial forces are exclusively supported 
by our allies. Without all of these forces the 
United States would be faced with a potential 
defense burden so costly that it could well sap the 
economic vitality of our Nation. These forces 
constitute an integral part of the military strength 
of the free world. 

Since the mutual military program is so closely 
integrated with our own military plans and pro- 
gram, it is shown this year in the defense chapter 
of part II of the budget and is discussed here as 
part of our national security program. Because 


the mutual military program is also an integral 


*H. doc. 264, 88d Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted Jan. 21. 
The full text of the message is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $1.50 a copy (paper cover). 
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part of our foreign policy, the Secretary of De- 
fense will continue to carry out his responsibili- 
ties for the mutual mili program under the 
foreign policy guidance of the Secretary of State 
and within the terms of the mutual security legis- 
lation passed by the Congress. 

In this budget, mutual military program funds 
are shown under the new obligational authori 
of the Department of Defense. However, this 
arrangement is being reviewed and my recommen- 
dations will be set forth in connection with the 
authorizing legislation I shall recommend to the 
Congress. This authorizing legislation should 
permit adjustments in the composition of our aid 
programs to meet changing needs due to new in- 
ternational developments. It is therefore essen- 
tial that the Congress maintain the present Presi- 
dential powers of transferability of all foreign 
assistance funds, whether for military, technical, 
or economic assistance. 

The recent Paris meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization set realistic force goals for 
the 14 member nations, which will provide for a 
substantial increase in the defensive strength of 
Nato. The mutual military pro provides the 
bulk of the initial equipment and certain mobiliza- 
tion reserves needed to meet these new goals. 
Meanwhile, our allies are themselves carrying 
heavy burdens. Their military budgets during 
the period of this program exceed by many times 
the value of the equipment we have so far de- 
livered. They have expressed their determination 
to continue their efforts at high levels. 

Despite the pro which Nato has made, we 
are nevertheless faced with a serious need to 
achieve the unity in Europe which is necessary for 
strength and security in the North Atlantic area. 
As is well known, the treaty constituting the Euro- 

ean Defense Community is not as yet in effect. 
t is not necessary for me to dwell on the reasons 
why the Enc is urgently needed. However, I am 
convinced that the Europeans who must decide on 
this essential next step toward building a Euro- 
pean community are fully aware of what is at 
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stake and will in the near future reach their 
decisions. 

Nato is engaged in a reappraisal of strategy and 
tactics to reflect the prospective availability of 
atomic and other new weapons. These studies, to 
be meaningful, require the dissemination of cer- 
tain information regarding atomic weapons to 
Nato commanders. This will have a significant 
impact on Nato planning and provide a greater 
measure of security for all. I shall recommend 
that the Congress amend the Atomic Energy Act 
to permit us to disseminate classified information 
to our allies with regard to the tactical use of 
atomic weapons. This, of course, would be accom- 

lished under stringent security regulations. It 
is essential that action on this matter be taken by 
the Congress during the current session. 

In Indochina, where the French Union and As- 
sociated States forces are holding back Communist 
efforts to expand into the free areas of Asia, the 
United States is making a major contribution by 
providing military equipment and other military 
support. The amount as well as the timeliness of 
this military assistance will be an important factor 
in improving the situation. Additional native 
forces must be trained and equipped to preserve 
the defensive strength of Indochina. This assist- 
ance is required to enable these gallant forces to 
sustain an offensive that will provide the oppor- 
tunity for victory. 

We have helped the Chinese Nationalist forces 
to strengthen the defense of the island of Formosa. 
This assistance will be continued as will assistance 
to other countries of the free world such as the 
gene «agi Thailand, and some of the American 
Republics. 

The mutual military program, like our domestic 
military program, is now designed to build 
strength for the long pull rather than meet a given 
target date. Accordingly, we will concentrate on 
helping equip forces which our allies can them- 
selves support over a long period of time, with 
minimum dependence upon aid from the United 
States. We have succeeded in substantially reduc- 
ing the need for additional funds in fiscal year 
1955 compared to previous years. 

Our mutual security program continues in two 
related parts—the economic and technical pro- 
gram is much smaller in amount than the mutual 
military program and is discussed in a later section 
under international affairs. In that section is a 
comparative summary of the combined program. 


Development and Control of Atomic Energy 


In my speech before the United Nations on De- 
cember 8, 1953,? I made proposals looking toward 
a resolution of the atomic danger which threatens 
the world. My budgetary recommendations for 
the program of the Atomic Energy Commission 


* BuLLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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for the fiscal year 1955 contemplate both new ef- 
forts to advance peacetime applications of atomic 
energy and also additional production of fission- 
able materials. All men of good will hope that 
these fissionable materials, which can be used both 
for peace and for military defense, will ultimately 
Mes = solely for peace and the benefit of all man- 
nd. 

Under the recommendations in this budget, ex- 
penditures of the Atomic Energy Commission will 
rise in the fiscal year 1955 to the - en point in 
our history. Operating costs will rise signifi- 
cantly as newly completed plants are brought into 
production. Capita expenditures will continue at 
a high level as construction goes forward on major 
new plants authorized in recent years. New ob- 
ligational authority recommended in 1955 is above 
that provided in 1954, because of the expansion in 
operations. Initiation of new construction proj- 
ects will be at a lower level than in recent years, 
and they will be limited essentially to facilities 
directly related to the production 3 ee and to 
several urgently needed research and development 
facilities. In all areas of activity the Commission 
is making strenuous efforts to effect economies; re- 
sults are being accomplished in the reduction of 
unit costs. 

The increase in expenditures for operations 
from $912 million in the fiscal year 1954 to $1,182 
million in 1955 is due primarily to expanded — 
ations at the Commission’s facilities at Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, Portsmouth, Hanford, and Savannah 
River, as plants are completed and placed in opera- 
tion. To meet the greater requirements for raw 
materials for this enlarged productive capacity, 
increased amounts of uranium ores and concen- 
trates will be purchased. Due to vigorous efforts 
in recent years to expand our sources of supply in 
this country and abroad, increased amounts are 
now being made available to match the increase in 
requirements. 

Atomic reactor development will be focused 
particularly upon the development of industrial 
atomic — for peacetime uses. The Commis- 
sion will move forward on the construction of a 
large atomic power reactor to be initiated in the 
fiscal year 1954, marking a significant advance in 
the technology of peacetime atomic power. Re- 
search and development, including construction 
of experimental facilities, will continue also on 
several other types of reactors which show prom- 
ise of ultimately producing power at economic 
rates. 

The launching—this month—of the first atomic 
submarine, the U. S. 8. Nautilus,’ will be followed 
in the fiscal year 1955 by the launching of the 
U. S. S. Seawolf, a second atomic submarine of 
different design. Research on the more difficult 
problems of aircraft propulsion by atomic energy 
will continue. 


*The Nautilus was launched on Jan. 21 at Groton, 
Conn., after being christened by Mrs. Eisenhower. 
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With the advent of various technical develop- 
ments relating to atomic power and with the 
greater availability of raw materials and fission- 
able materials, the time has arrived for modifica- 
tion of the existing atomic energy legislation to 
encourage wider participation by private in- 
dustry and by other public and private groups in 
this country in the development of this new and 
uniquely attractive energy source for peaceful 
purposes. Such widespread participation will be 
a stimulating and leavening force in this impor- 
tant field and will be consistent with the best tradi- 
tions of American industrial development. The 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
last summer held public hearings which have 
served a most useful purpose of identifying and 
developing both the problems and the opportu- 
nities which emerge as preparations are made 
to depart from the Federal Government’s existing 
monopoly in this field. Legislation is being rec- 
ommended to the Congress which would encour- 
age such participation and yet retain in the 
Federal Government the necessary controls over 
this awesome force. 

Further amendment of the Atomic Energy Act 
is needed also to enable us to realize the full value 
of our atomic energy development for the defense 
of the free world. I shall recommend amendments 
which would permit, with adequate safeguards, 
a greater degree of exchange of classified infor- 
mation with our allies, in order to strengthen 
their military defenses—as already mentioned— 
and to enable them to participate more fully in 
the development of atomic power for peacetime 
purposes. I shall recommend also an amend- 
ment which would permit the transfer of fis- 
sionable material to friendly nations to assist 
them in peacetime atomic power development, 
particularly those nations which are supplyi 
us with uranium raw materials. This pro 
amendment, as well as the previously mentioned 
amendment, will provide — safeguards for 
the security of the United States. ese legis- 
lative recommendations are independent of my 
recent proposal for the establishment of an inter- 
national agency to advance the peacetime bene- 
fits of atomic energy, for which additional legis- 
lation would be needed. 

It is now feasible to plan to terminate Federal 
ownership and operation of the towns of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, and Richland, Washington. To 
enable the citizens of these communities to man- 
age their own affairs in a more normal fashion, 
legislation will be recommended which would per- 
mit them to purchase their own homes and to 
establish self-government in these communities. 


Stockpiling of Strategic and 
Critical Materials 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
fulfillment of the national stockpile goals, and 
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further substantial progress is expected during 
the fiscal year 1955. By the end of 1955 about 
50 of the 73 materials objectives will be virtually 
completed. Consequently, expenditures will de- 
cline sharply from $919 million in 1953 to $770 
million in 1954 and $585 million in 1955. The 
total value of all stockpile objectives is estimated 
at $7.2 billion, of which about 5.5 billion will be 
on hand by June 30, 1955, to meet industrial and 
mobilization requirements in times of emergency. 
In addition to these direct expenditures from 
stockpile appropriations, the borrowing authority 
provided under the Defense Production Act, dis- 
cussed in the finance, commerce, and industry sec- 
tion of this message, is used primarily for expand- 
ing the supply of critical materials. Net expendi- 
tures under this authority are estimated at $381 
million in the fiscal year 1954 and $308 million in 
1955. Therefore, a total of nearly $900 million 
will be spent in the fiscal year 1955 to assure an 
adequate supply of critical materials in the event 
of an emergency. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 


My budget recommendations for the interna- 
tional programs of the Government will enable 
us to hold our newly won initiative in world af- 
fairs and move toward a lasting peace. The 
budget for international affairs and finance in- 
cludes funds required for the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs, for the programs for economic and 
technical development abroad, and for our foreign 
information and exchange program. 

The mutual military program, which was for- 
merly included in the budget along with these 
programs under the heading “International se- 
curity and foreign relations” has been discussed in 
this budget message as part of the national se- 
curity program. At the same time, military as- 
sistance is intimately related to and must be ad- 
ministered in the furtherance of our foreign 
policy. 

The extent of our assistance under both the 
mutual military program and mutual economic 
and technical program is shown in a summary 
table below. This table covers all components of 
the present mutual security program. ‘This entire 
program is directed toward the establishment of 
conditions overseas which, in one way or another, 
contribute to our own security and well-being. 

Our national security and international pro- 
grams are designed to deter would-be aggressors 
against the United States and other nations of the 
free world, and to strengthen our efforts for peace 
by all appropriate means including diplomatic 
negotiations with the Soviets. With a position of 
strength, an effective conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions by the Department of State is the keystone 
of our efforts to win our way to peace. There has 
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MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAMS, MILITARY AND ECONOMIC 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 
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1 Does not include reappropriations of $321 million for 1953 and $1,763 million for 1954. 
2 Does not include reappropriations of $128 million for 1953 and $179 million for 1954. 
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never been a time when the future security and 
welfare of our country were more dependent upon 
the exercise of wise leadership in the realm of 
world affairs. My recommendation for funds for 
the Department of State will enable it to meet 
this challenge. 

Some countries are still facing such economic 
conditions that they are not able solely by their 
own efforts to he the desired military effort 
or to provide for the economic growth and progress 
essential to our mutual objectives. It is thus still 
necessary that supplementary goods, services, and 
technical skills be provided by the United States. 
It is for these purposes that funds for economic 
and technical development are requested for fiscal 
year 1955. 

Through our information and exchange pro- 
gram we are attempting to achieve a clear under- 
standing by others of our aims, objectives, and 
way of life and a better understanding by us of the 
aspirations and cultures of other countries. Such 
mutual understanding increases our ability to exer- 
cise strong, sympathetic, and cooperative leader- 
ship in the mutual efforts of free peoples to achieve 
their common goals. 


During the past year progress has been made 
toward the sencamailideaniad of the objectives of 
our international programs. Not only have our 
allies and friends grown in military strength, but 
also a continued high level of production and 
increased gold and dollar reserves have permitted 
European countries to become more nearly self- 
supporting. This improvement makes it possible 
for estimates of expenditures for economic and 
technical programs included in this budget to be 
si ificantly ower than the already reduced level 
of the fiscal year 1954. Significant contributory 
factors in this progress have been our assistance 
in past years and the positive and constructive 
fiscal and other economic measures which have 
been taken by the other countries themselves. As 
a result the fiscal year 1955 represents, in a sense, 
a pare of transition from heavy dependence by 
a large number of countries upon massive bilateral 
economic assistance from the United States to the 
use of such assistance in more limited circum- 
stances. Progress in such a transition will gen- 
erally depend upon the extent to which our own 
policies, and those of our friends, contribute to 
increased private investment, increased exports 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND FINANCE 
[Fiscal years. In millions] 


Gross expenditures Net expenditures Recom- 

mended new 
os ee os ee 
actual mated sated actual mated mated 5 1955 
$150 $129 $125 $150 $129 $125 $116 
2,396 1,948 1,105 1,960 1, 555 658 15 
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1 Gross expenditures exclude private bank loans guaranteed by the Export-Import Bank and net repayments 
thereof in the amounts of 4 million dollars in 1953, 82 million dollars in 1954, and 188 million dollars in 1955. 
Such amounts are included in table 1 and Special Analysis B. 
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to the United States, internal financial and eco- 
nomic reforms in some countries, and multilateral 
cooperation for the achievement of strong and 
self-supporting economies. 


Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


The burden of the vastly enlarged responsibility 
involved in our international affairs falls heavily 
no the Department of State since the Secretary 
of State is the officer responsible, under the Presi- 
dent, for the development and control of all for- 
eign — and for the conduct of our relations 
with foreign governments and international agen- 
cies. Successful discharge of this broad respon- 
sibility calls for wise and informed diplomatic 
support to our national leaders in negotiations 
carried on at the highest levels as at Bermuda 
and Berlin. It requires the day-to-day represen- 
tation of our national interest through some 273 
ay gr missions and consular offices abroad. 

e also must continue to give our firm support to 
the United Nations and other international organ- 
izations, and bear a part of the costs of these 
organizations and their programs. A successful 
administration of our foreign policy requires the 
State Department to report and appraise polit- 
ical, economic, and social conditions and trends 
abroad ; to provide foreign policy guidance to all 
agencies carrying on programs overseas; and to 
coordinate in the field all foreign policy aspects 
of overseas programs. Finally, advice must be 
furnished as to the foreign policy implications of 
domestic programs. 

Net budget expenditures for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs in the fiscal year 1955 are estimated 
at $125 million. This expenditure represents a 
decrease of $4 million from 1954, resulting from 
reduction of personnel and other costs of the De- 
partment of State including the curtailment of 
civilian occupation activities in Germany. 


Economic and Technical Development 


Net —— expenditures for economic and tech- 
nical development in the fiscal year 1955 are esti- 
mated at $1,028 million, compared with $1,555 
million in the fiscal year 1954 and $1,960 million 
in 1953. 

This budget, as did the fiscal year 1954 budget, 
reflects proportionately greater emphasis on pro- 
grams in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It 
contemplates new appropriations for aid to very 
few European countries. 

In the Far East there is a need for contributions 
to provide for relief in Korea and, now that hos- 
tilities have been terminated, for an expanded 
reconstruction program for that war-devastated 
country. Funds are also recommended to maintain 
the strength and security of Formosa and to sup- 
port further the effort of our friends combating 
Communist aggression in Indochina. This budget 
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also provides for technical assistance and economic 
deve - pen in India, Pakistan, the Philippi “ 
and other nations of Asia to encourage continu 
progress in their efforts to improve the living con- 
ditions of their people. 

With respect to the Near East the budget pro- 
vides for helping relieve the plight-of Arab refu- 
gees through contributions to the United Nations 
refugee agency, and for technical assistance and 
supplementary economic development in the Arab 
States, Israel, and Iran. 

Provision is also made in the budget for con- 
tinuing the technical assistance program for Latin 
America. This program, which has existed for a 
number of years, contributes to a reduction of 
social and economic problems upon which com- 
munism feeds and which hampers the development 
of stable and growing economies. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities 


I plan to request authority soon to use a oes of 
our accumulated surpluses of agricultural prod- 
ucts to assist in strengthening the economies of 
friendly countries, and otherwise to contribute to 
the accomplishment of our foreign policy objec- 
tives. Authority will be requested to use for this 
purpose over a ng te period up to $1 billion worth 
of commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This budget anticipates a request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $300 million 
for the fiscal year 1955 to reimburse that Corpora- 
tion for commodities used. 

This program for use of agricultural surpluses 
is designed to complement our general program of 
economic and technical development and must be 
closely coordinated with it. e program for use 
of surplus agricultural commodities involves the 
use of stocks held by the Commodity Credit Cor- 

ration. No additional budget expenditures will 

required for these commodities. 

It should be emphasized in connection with this 
program that it is purely temporary, predicated 
upon adoption of our domestic agricultural pro- 
gram which should not involve the continued ac- 
cumulation of large surpluses. Special safeguards 
will be provided which will require that commodi- 
ties furnished must be in addition to amounts 
which otherwise would have been imported and 
must not displace the usual marketings of the 
United States and friendly countries. 


Foreign Information 
and Exchange Activities 


This budget includes expenditures of $97 million 
for foreign information and exchange activities, 
including those functions conducted by the new 
United States Information Agency. This is an in- 
crease of $2 million over the expenditures for for- 
eign information and exchange programs in the 
fiscal year 1954. 
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In October, on the advice of the National Se- 
curity Council, I directed the United States In- 
formation Agency to develop programs which 
would show the peoples of other nations that the 
objectives and policies of the United States will 
advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, 
progress, and peace.‘ 

I believe that if the peoples of the world know 
our objectives and policies, they will join with us 
in the common effort to resist the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism and to achieve our mutual 
goals. It is essential that the United States In- 
formation Agency have the tools to carry out this 
mission. 

The United States Information Agency will 
reach 77 free countries through radio, press, mo- 
tion pictures, or information centers and will reach 
10 Iron Curtain countries through radio broad- 
casts. 

My budget recommendations for information 
and exchange activities include $15 million of 
new obligational authority for educational ex- 
change programs. These programs are designed 
to promote a receptive climate of public opinion 
overseas through the exchange between the United 
States and over 70 foreign countries of students 
and persons who are leaders important to the pres- 
ent or future of their nations. 


Problems Facing Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 21 dated January 19 


I plan to fly to Berlin on Thursday leaving here 
about noon. The President has kindly made the 
“Columbine” available to us for the flight. 

My principal assistants will be Mr. Merchant, 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs; Mr. 
MacArthur, Counselor; Mr. McCardle, Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs; Mr. Bowie, Director 
of the Policy Planning Staff; Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Frank Nash; and Mr. C. D. Jackson of 
the White House staff. Also, certain U.S. Am- 
bassadors and diplomatic representatives in Eu- 
rope, including Ambassador Conant and Ambas- 
sador Bohlen, will be present in Berlin to assist in 
the consideration of those subjects with which 
they are primarily concerned. 

This will be the first time that the four Foreign 
Ministers have met since 1949, nearly 5 years ago.° 
It will be interesting to see whether Soviet policies 
and tactics have changed. In the past, Soviet 


* Tbid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 756. 
*For text of communique issued at conclusion of 1949 
meetings, see BULLETIN of July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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leadership has not sought any constructive results, 
but rather has sought to divide and weaken the 
Western nations. They have tried to stir up 
French fear of Germany and German resentment 
against France. They have sought to frighten 
the Western European nations by picturing the 
United States as a militaristic imperialist. 

If at the coming conference the Soviet pursues 
these same tactics then the conference will be a 
futility. We will all have wasted our time, and 
that applies to the Soviet leaders as well, for the 
Western nations are sufficiently mature not to be 
fooled by tactics of division employed by those 
who themselves have consolidated 800 million peo- 
ple into a single massive meg ne bloc. 

If, as we hope, the Soviet leaders approach this 
conference in a constructive mood, they will find 
us responsive and then there will be plenty to do. 
The conference could have large historical sig- 
nificance. 

Austria needs to be liberated. There is no sub- 
stantial obstacle in the way except the will to do it. 

Germany needs to be unified. That can be done 
if the four occupyin wers pull down the bar- 
riers so that a united Germany can through free 
elections create an all-German government. The 
three Western Powers stand ready to do that but 
they cannot do it alone. Soviet concurrence is 
essential. 

I look forward to working in close association 
with Mr. Bidault and Mr. Eden. All three of 
us have had extensive experience in postwar nego- 
tiations with Soviet leaders. Our 7 talks at 
Bermuda and at Paris, London, and Washington 
have demonstrated that we think alike. Also our 
views are shared by Chancellor Adenauer, with 
whom we maintain close contact. 


Departure Statement by the Secretary ° 


We are going to Berlin on a mission which is 
difficult, but hopeful. We shall need to feel the 
moral support of the American people. 

This will be the first time in 5 years that the 
United States with Britain and France will be 
negotiating with the Soviet Union. The subject 
is the future fate of _—-. Will Germany and 
indeed all Europe be unified for peace? Or will 
divisions be imposed which will make Europe 
again the breeder of war? 

The Berlin conference will not finally answer 
these questions. But it will go far to indicate 
what the final answers will be. 

The United States has a great stake in this 
matter. Most of us have close ties with Europe 
and we share its culture and religion. Many 
Americans have died on the battlefields of Europe 
to help to save our civilization from being crushed 
by the consequences of Europe’s inner conflicts. 

This time, we believe that Europe will be rebuilt 


* Made at the Washington National Airport on Jan. 21 
(press release 28). 
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in strength. France and Germany are mag ery. 
and providing statesmanlike leaders. They are 
strongly supported by Great Britain and the 
United States. 

I believe that no Soviet efforts can prevail 
against our constructive purposes and 1 hope 


Our Victory in Korea 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs’ 


Pride in all its forms, as we know, is very repre- 
hensible. And local pride—pride in one’s place 
of origin—being particularly vainglorious, is par- 
ticularly sinful. However, I have no repentance 
in confessing to this sin. I am intensely proud of 
Virginia. And furthermore, I should say I do not 
believe the Almighty ever intended Virginians to 
be modest about Virginia. If He had, He would 
not have made it so difficult for us. 

It is impossible not to be proud of Virginia’s 
contribution to our civilization. There have been 
so many great Virginians that they have tended to 
stand in one another’s shadow, like trees that have 
grown to giant stature, one close beside another, in 
soil of exceptional richness. Had Jefferson, for 
example, been a native of one of the States north 
of the Potomac, he would today, I believe, have a 
national cult at least as impressive as Lincoln’s, 
If Jefferson has never fully received the under- 
standing and appreciation that are his due, it may 
be in part because he had on either side of him the 
towering figures of Washington and of Lee. It 
was the fate of those two incomparable leaders, as 
it was their capacity, to embody and symbolize in 
their own persons the great causes for which they 
fought. We have the feeling about them that, even 
while they lived, they were immortals and were 
not to be comprehended in terms common to ordi- 
nary human beings. It is apparent that even their 
contemporaries felt this. 

Jefferson, though no less great than George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee in terms of his 
achievements, was by contrast an intensely human 
figure. His attainments—and they were extraordi- 
nary, almost unbelievable in their range—were the 
attainments of a man who realized within himself, 
perhaps as fully as any one person since Leonardo 


* Address made before the Virginian Society of Balti- 
more, Md., on Jan. 22 (press release 30). 
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that that will not be tried. If the Soviet leaders 
come to Berlin with a genuine desire to create 
conditions of peace, they will find us openminded 
and cooperative and we can together do much good 
for Germany and Austria and indeed for Europe 
and the world. 


da Vinci, the potentialities of human beings. Per- 
haps more truly than any other American, before 
or since, Jefferson visualized the significance and 
promise of our country. His vision is always new, 
always meaningful. And it is to his vision that 
our country, as long as it is true to itself, must 
always be striving to live up. 

In all that Jefferson did as a statesman, you 
feel his consciousness that the eyes of the world 
were upon the young American Republic. He 
was intensely aware, throughout those years of 
struggle, of the importance to the human race of 
what he and his contemporaries were trying to 
achieve. It was a constantly recurring theme of 
his writing. As he expressed it on one occasion: 


“No experiment can be more interesting than 
that we are now trying, which we trust will end 
in establishing the fact that man may be governed 
by reason and truth.” 


Although the subject I have chosen to talk 
about this evening is Korea, it is to that point— 
the point that Jefferson made—that I shall come 
back in the end. What the American people did 
was significant for mankind in Jefferson’s in be- 
cause democracy was in the experimental stage. 
It is significant today because democracy is facing 
a challenge more determined than perhaps any it 
has had to meet in the past. 


Results of the Korean War 


The American people, I am aware, have a gnaw- 
ing feeling of dissatisfaction and frustration over 
the results of the Korean war. The attitude of 
many is that because we did not drive the Chinese 
Communists back into Manchuria and fully liber- 
ate Korea we failed in our undertaking. The 
point is made that North Korea is still in the 
grip of a foreign, Communist tyranny, that this 
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tyranny denies the Korean people their longed- 
for unity, and that this is a monstrous injustice. 
That is true. Obviously it must be a matter of 
regret to all of us that Communist power was not 
driven back beyond the Yalu and Tumen Rivers 
from whence it came into Korea as a foreign in- 
vader. In addition to our concern for the Ko- 
reans still under Chinese Communist rule, we must 
recognize that the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists were not expelled from the whole of 
Korea has made them look more formidable in 
some parts of the world. And this is not only 
unfortunate but ironical. For among the na- 
tions with whom the Chinese Communists have 
perhaps acquired this more imposing appearance 
are those who were particularly unfavorable to a 
home-thrust against Communist China and whose 
views the United Nations Command necessarily 
took into account. 

Historians will be debating for years to come 
the factors for and against a wider application 
of American military power in the Korean con- 
flict. It is not my intention, however, to enter 
into this debate although I have mas —— 
views on the subject. I should like to look at the 
Korean war from the point of view not of how 
we might have done better or worse but of what 
we did accomplish. First I think we must recog- 
nize that, while North Korea is still held subject 
to a foreign tyranny that prevents the reunion of 
the Korean peoples, East Germany is also under 
a foreign tyranny that prevents the reunion of 
the German peoples. The Baltic States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania have also been brought by military force 
under a foreign tyranny. e cannot, however— 
and this is what we must recognize—we cannot 
charge our nation with the responsibility for re- 
dressing every wrong under which mankind suf- 
fers. e cannot consider ourselves morally obli- 
gated to liberate by force of arms all those peoples 
who have had their independence taken from them. 
The restoration of the independence of those who 
have lost it remains the constant concern of the 
United States Government. That does not mean, 
however, that we are impelled to achieve this ob- 
jective by war. 

For one thing, we have only one-thirteenth of 
the population of the world and there are limits 
to ak we can do with this small number. More- 
over, we could not expect, even if we wished, to 
lead any substantial number of the other twelve- 
thirteenths in a military campaign against all the 
oppressive and tyrannical governments in the 
world. Most of those other peoples, almost all 
those of Europe and Asia, have already been put 
at least once in their lifetimes through the mangle 
of war. They recognize only too well that any 
cure of mankind’s ills requiring a major war would 
be worse than the disease. The cost in human lives 
and suffering of liberating by force all the coun- 
tries now held captive under Communist imperial- 
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ism—even if we could accomplish it singlehand- 
edly, which we could not—would be so fearful that 
nothing could justify it. 

So much for the negative side. On the positive 
side I should like to point to the kind of victory we 
won in Korea. For the victory was — real and 
conceived in terms of the announced objective of 
the United Nations, it was a complete victory. 
The victory won in Korea, and this is what I be- 
lieve the American people generally fail to appreci- 
ate—was a victory over a far older enemy of 
mankind than the Communists, an enemy far more 
terrible in the number of its victims than even the 
tyrannies of the Communist world. The victory 
was over aggressive war itself. And that was the 
United Nations objective in Korea: to repel the 
aggression. 

We won this victory without subjecting man- 
kind to the horrors of a general war, in which the 
pacific states must have suffered scarcely less than 
the aggressors. That was what the free nations 
had twice before in our generation failed to do. 
For their aggression in Korea, the Communists 
were made to pay a fearful price in hundreds of 
thousands killed and wounded; in the destruction 
of vast quantities of their precious transportation 
and military equipment; in the setbacks to the 
Chinese industrialization program; in the wreck- 
age that was made of North Korea, which before 
the war had been an important economic asset to 
the Communists. Because of that, because of the 
moral purpose and the military strength we 
demonstrated in repelling the aggression in Korea, 
the danger of further such Communist attacks has, 
I think it is clear, been greatly reduced. 


Winning on a Principle 


That gain, great as it is, was not our only gain. 
During the last year and a half of the Korean 
war, when the aggression had been repelled and 
the aggressor stood behind the line from which 
his attack had been launched, we were fighting 
for another principle. We were fighting a battle 
that would have been particularly close to the 
heart of Thomas Jefferson, whose guiding belief 
was that all men are possessed of inherent and 
unalienable rights—which, by the way, was how 
he expressed it in his original draft of the Decla- 
ration of Independence that was subsequently 
altered. The question at issue was whether hu- 
man beings are the chattels of whatever regime 
controls their country and as such must obey its 
every edict, however tyrannical, or are to be recog- 
nized as having an ultimate responsibility for 
their own destinies. Expressed in terms of its 
supreme significance, the question was whether 
the state or the human individual is the instru- 
ment of God’s will. If the former, then all the 
prisoners whom we had taken from the Commu- 
nists were subject: to return by force to the Com- 
munist side as the Communists demanded. If 
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the latter, then those who did not wish to return 
were not so subject. The Communists do not, of 
course, recognize God. They invoke instead the 
historical imperative and Marxism-Leninism. 
For our part, we were determined that history 
would follow not Marxism-Leninism or even the 
teachings of Mao Tse-tung but the imperative of 
God, who had endowed man with inherent and 
unalienable rights. 

The question of which side would poen on 
this crucial point was the issue of the Korean 
war long after the aggression had been repelled. 
We were Sutaietent that not one Chinese or 
Korean that we held as a prisoner of war would 
be forced to return to the tyranny he abhorred. 
And in the end—probably because the Commu- 
nists understood that we were ready to resort to 
more far-reaching measures than we had so far 
applied—we won on this principle as we had on 
the principle of repelling the eg pamtonng At this 
very time, 22,000 Chinese and Korean prisoners 
of war, determined to resist return to Communist 
control, are being freed as civilians in accordance 
with the terms of the armistice the Communists 
accepted 6 months ago today. This is a great 
occasion in the history of mankind. 

The Communists must take into account that, 
in any future conflict between the Communist 
world and the free world, the unwilling soldiers 
on their side will be able to escape their tyrann 
by taking asylum with free nations. This real- 
ization, like the defeat of their aims in Korea, 
will be a powerful deterrent to future aggression. 
The present greatly diminished prospect of war 
will, in my opinion, be recognized by history 
as a great victory for our side, a victory achieved 
in Korea and also, I should add, through Nato. 
But let us remember that our increased immunity 
from Communist attack is entirely and com- 
pletely, and in every sense, a function of our ability 
to withstand such an attack. The moment the 
Communists conclude we have lost that ability, 
we shall stand in mortal peril. 

And that is not all. t us not imagine that, 
because in Moscow’s and Peiping’s view an attack 
on the free world under present circumstances 
would not be profitable, anything has been 
“settled” between the Communist world and our 
own. Nothing whatsoever has been settled. The 
issues are precisely what they were before the 
attack on the Republic of Korea. The Com- 
munists are as determined as ever to destroy all 
centers of resistance to their ideology and to the 
agencies of their power. They have simply, for 
the present, adopted different techniques. 

We may expect them now to concentrate on 
strengthening themselves and weakening us by 
means other than waging open war against us. 
We may expect Moscow and Peiping to continue 
sacrificing the welfare of the Russian and Chinese 
peoples to the building up of the industrial base 
that will be required for their huge military ma- 
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chines of the future. We may expect them to con- 
tinue supporting and provisioning uprisings and 
rebellions against legal governments in the free 
world such as they are now doing in Indochina, 
where a situation of great danger to us exists. We 
may expect them to redouble their efforts to ex- 
ploit sources of discontent and revolt among the 
“have-nots” of the free world; to sow and foster 
confusion, suspicion, and hatred; to set class 
against class, color against color, nation against 
nation. We may expect them to redouble their 
efforts to poison the minds of other peoples against 
the United States, to insist that it is aie the anti- 
socialistic warmongering elements of capitalistic 
America that stand in the way of a universal . 
Every Communist voice telling us that all will be 
happy and peaceful if only we make the next two 
or three concessions will be matched by voices on 
our own side explaining, in one way or another, 
how vigilance and preparedness are somehow un- 
worthy of us and, in any case, are costly and 
unnecessary. 

The period into which we are now entering will 
be one of increased rather than diminished diffi- 
culty. War is a marvelous instrument for making 
the issues of a struggle graphic and unmistakable, 
for keeping people’s resolution up to the mark, for 
calling forth sacrifices and endurance. In a pe- 
riod of peace we shall be under strong temptation 
to excuse ourselves from the hard tasks that the 
contest with the Communist camp enjoins upon us. 
It will be easy to rationalize our desire to give 
ourselves up to all the material pleasures and com- 
forts that are so effectively advertised to us in 
every ats r, magazine, and broadcast and to 
be untroubled by responsibilities in distant lands. 
It will be easy to believe that the Communists have 
somehow changed, that they are becoming subject 
to the softening influences that so often overtake 
militant movements. 

I pray that we may resist these temptations. It 
is only by resisting them, by reminding ourselves 
unceasingly that Communist ambitions and pur- 
poses have not undergone the least modification 
that we may hope to escape a final reckoning by 
force with the Communist world—a military show- 
down on terms advantageous to them, in circum- 
stances of their own choosing. The question is 
whether we shall hold onto the advantage we won 
in Korea at such a fearful cost of blood and labor. 

It may appear from what I have said that, in 
my opinion, the best we can do is to hold our own 
against the Communists and that we must reconcile 
ourselves to a passive defense and acquiescence in 
Communist control over a third of the earth’s 
population. That is far from what I mean. If 
you asked me what kind of resolution of the all- 
encompassing struggle with the tyrannical empire 
of the Communists we may look forward to, I 
should give you a 7 simple answer. Commu- 
nism is a movement that cannot survive without 
expanding. It cannot remain static. The strength 





of communism consists in the fanatical conviction 
of its adherents, and their ability to persuade 
others, that Communist analysis is infallible and 
that communism must, therefore, prevail over all 
opposition. It is up to us to destroy that illusion 
oF inevitable Communist triumph. By so doing, 
we shall strike at the very heart of the monster. 

Our all-important aim must be to forestall any 
further expansion of the empire of Moscow and 
Peiping while at the same time giving all those 
peoples enslaved under Communist imperialism 
real reason to understand that they are not alone 
in their determination to win back their independ- 
ence. The captive peoples must have confidence 
that they can look to us for all measures in their 
behalf short of those that would do them—and 
other peoples—more harm than good. We must 
demonstrate to peoples and governments on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain—what is already obvious 
to all enlightened peoples—that communism is not 
an advanced methodology for the scientific recon- 
struction of society but is a crudely conceived 
resurrection of the worst features of ancient 
tyrannies and that its chief present employment 
is to justify the practices of Soviet Russian and 
Communist Chinese imperialism. 

Much, perhaps everything, will depend upon the 
comparative accomplishments of the two worlds. 
I have every belief that if we can demonstrate how 
infinitely more our way of life has to offer man- 
kind—especially those vast numbers of mankind 
who have received little, if any, benefit from it so 
far—and that it can generate more moral and 
physical strength than the Communist system, we 


U. N. Releases Prisoners of War 


Following are the texts of statements regarding 
the release of prisoners of war in Korea made by 
Gen. John E. Hull, United Nations Commander, 
Secretary Dulles, tee A Cabot Lodge, Jr., U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, and James 
J. Wadsworth, Acting U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations; and of an exchange of letters 
between Gen. K. S. Thimayya, Chairman of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, and 
General Hull: 


GENERAL HULL’S STATEMENT OF JANUARY 23 


By action of the Chairman of the Nnrc those 
anti-Communist Pow’s who did not choose to be 
repatriated or to remain in Nwrc custody for 
assistance in going to neutral nations were released 
to territory under Unc control. 

The action of releasing these Pow’s without de- 
claring their civilian status cannot, under the 
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shall see a revulsion everywhere against commu- 
nism and all it stands for, an inevitable part of 
which will be a shattering of faith in Moscow and 
Peiping themselves and a convulsive breakup of 
the whole monolithic structure. The more we can 
succeed in strengthening the faith of the peoples 
imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain, the more con- 
vincing evidence we can _ of our ee of 
their cause, the more rapid that breakup will be. 

It goes without saying that in the contest ahead 
we should do nothing to help the Communist camp 
overcome its difficulties. It also goes without say- 
ing that we must strive to make the very most of 
our own opportunities, in particular, to set an 
example impregnable to Communist falsehood and 
slander. 

I said I should end with Jefferson. From a cen- 
tury and a half ago he reminds us that we are not 
“acting for ourselves alone, but for the whole 
human race. The event of our experiment is to 
show whether man can be trusted with self- 
government. The eyes of suffering humanity are 
fixed on us with anxiety as their only hope, and on 
such a theatre for such a cause we must suppress 
all smaller passions and local considerations.” 
And again: “The station which we occupy among 
the nations of the earth is honorable, but awful. 
... And to what sacrifices of interest, or conven- 
ience, ought not these considerations to animate 
us? To what compromises of opinion and inclina- 
tion, to maintain harmony and union among our- 
selves, and to preserve from all danger this hal- 
lowed ark of human hope and happiness.” 


agreement on Pow’s, lawfully result in the inhu- 
manity of continued indefinite imprisonment for 
thousands of Koreans and Chinese. 

The Unc has repeatedly stated that it would 
fully respect the rights of the Pow’s as set forth 
in the Terms of Reference of the Nnrc annexed to 
the Armistice Agreement. The Terms of Refer- 
ence were developed in solemn agreement between 
the opposing sides in the Korean conflict. They 
were intended, and must be given effect, as a guar- 
antee against indefinite captivity. Accordingly, 
all prisoners who have not chosen to be repatriated 
are entitled, now that the 120-day period for their 
custody by the Nnrc has expired, to their freedom 
as civilians and to have this freedom respected by 
all concerned. The Unc considers that these for- 
mer prisoners now have civilian status. As of 0001 
hours Korean time on 23 January 1954 they be- 
came free men. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 27 dated January 20 


The prisoners of war in Korea who do not 
desire to be repatriated are now being released 
and will revert to civilian status punctually in 
accordance with the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment. We can take great satisfaction from that 
fact. Oftentimes doubt has been expressed as to 
whether this release would actually happen. Now 
it has happened, and we can all rejoice that human 
dignity and the rights of the individual are being 
respected. A new principle of humanity has been 
written into the hard rules of war. We have stood 
fast for the right, and it has prevailed. 

Recognition is due to General Thimayya of 
India and his Swedish and Swiss colleagues for 
their personal contributions of patience and cour- 
age in a difficult task, and to the United Nations 
Command in Korea, headed by General Hull. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


Press release 83 dated January 22 


The release of the prisoners makes clear the 
shining truth that man is entitled to freedom and 
will not be forced to return to the control of a 
regime repugnant to his natural desires for self- 
expression. This is a victory for freedom every- 
where and gives hope to others less fortunate. It 
has been well worth the effort. 

The significance of the United Nations position 
on this principle must have left its impression on 
the Communists and have further convinced 
others of the sincerity of our dedication to human 
liberty. Its meaning will not be overlooked in 
any future planning by those who may contem- 
plate aggressive action. They will remember that 
freedom is the popular choice and the desire for 
freedom can overcome even the most intense in- 
doctrination and brutal discipline. 

The free world has a special right to feel happy 
about the return of these men. We have neal ty 
a principle and won. We welcome to the free 
world the men who today have chosen the free 
way over tyranny and persecution! 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WADSWORTH 


U.S./U.N. press release dated January 22 


Today some 22,000 Korean and Chinese prison- 
ers of war have become free citizens of the free 
world. This act is a beacon of new hope to mil- 
lions now living under Communist tyranny. 

The prisoners who chose freedom have demon- 
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strated what the principle of nonforcible repatria- 
tion means in human terms. It is a doctrine of 
freedom. It is an international antislavery doc- 
trine—shaped in United Nations debate ig mo 
on Korean battlefields, incorporated in the Korean 
Armistice Agreement, and proven now by the 
brave men who have turned their backs on com- 
munism forever. 

The free world has battled for an important 
humanitarian principle and won. The prisoners 
who chose freedom over tyranny and persecution 
have earned the respect of every nation where the 
rights of man, not the powers of the state, are 
supreme. Their freedom today further discredits 
the false idea that man is a tool, a mere possession 
of the state. Dictators will remember that neither 
long detention, nor constant Communist threats, 
nor brutal discipline can crush the desire for 
freedom. 

The free world has proven that it will not break 
faith with those who stand for freedom against 
slavery. It has remained true to the noble pur- 

for which free men sacrificed so much in 

orea. Now, the United Nations has struck a his- 

toric blow for collective security and human 
freedom. It could not have done less. 


GENERAL THIMAYYA’S LETTER OF JANUARY 18 


To the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations 
Command. 


I have the honor to refer to your letter of Janu- 
ary 16." In paragraph 7 of this letter you have 
said that in view of my “stated intention to release 
unilaterally the prisoners of war starting 20 Janu- 
ary, the Unite Nations Command must neces- 
sarily be prepared to arrange for their accommo- 
dation and disposition.” I feel that the request 
made in my letter of January 14? has been mis- 
understood by you. I am taking this opportunity 
to clarify the request and the reasons which have 
impelled me to make this request. 

my letter of January 14, I have pointed out 
that the Nnrc has come to the decision that it has 
no competence, in existing circumstances, either 
to release Pow’s, or to declare relief from Pow to 
civilian status, or to continue custody beyond 
January 23. In view of this decision, I, as Chair- 
man and Executive t and having custody of 
Pow’s, have come to the conclusion that the only 
correct, lawful and peaceful course open is to re- 
store Pow’s to the custody of the former detaining 
sides immediately prior to January 23. I am, 
therefore, requesting each detaining side to accept 
Neen of custody as from January 20 at 

ours. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 25, p. 115. 
* Tbid., p. 118. 
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I have stated in my letter that I am making this 
request as Chairman and Executive Agent as I 
can neither retain custody of Pow’s, nor further 
implement the terms of reference nor release the 
Pow’s. I have made it clear that it is not my 
intention to establish any alteration in the status 
of the Pow’s or to effect their final disposition. 

I have also stated in my letter that the Nnro, in 
pursuance of its functions and authority to inter- 
pret the terms of reference, is of the view that 
alteration of the status of Pow’s either by declara- 
tion of civilian status or disposition in any other 
manner requires prior implementation of the pro- 
cedures of explanation and political conference, 
unless the two commands agree on some alternative 
procedures or courses of action in regard to status 
and disposition. I have pointed out that in 
Nwrc’s view any unilateral action by either party 
concerned in regard to change of status or dis- 
position will not be in conformity with the said 
terms of reference. 

In requesting you to accept restoration of cus- 
tody as from January 20, I venture again to ex- 
press the confident hope that any further steps 
which might be taken by the two commands in 
relation to status and disposition of Pow’s who 
will soon be restored to their custody will be in- 
spired by an earnest desire to further the purposes 
of the armistice agreement. 

K. 8. Tamaryya, 
Lt. General, 
Chairman, NNRC 


GENERAL HULL’S LETTER OF JANUARY 19 


Chairman, NNRC: 

With reference to your letter of January 18, the 
views and intentions of the Unc were clearly stated 
in my letter to you of January 16, and remain 
unchanged. 

The Unc will be prepared to process and dispose 
of the Pow’s now in custody of the Nnrc whether 
they leave the demilitarized zone on January 20 
or immediately following the termination of Ni NRC 
custodial authority at 23rd,12:01A.M. In either 
case, on January 23, 12:01 A. M., the Uno in ac- 
cordance with the agreement on Pow’s will honor 
its obligation to treat them as fully entitled to their 
freedom as civilians. 

You may be assured that the Unc, having nego- 
tiated the Armistice Agreement and terms of refer- 
ence, is fully cognizant of the purpose and spirit of 
these documents and is deeply imbued with the 
most sincere desire to insure that their provisions 
are carried out. It is precisely for this reason we 
have so firmly maintained the position set forth 
in my letter of January 16. 

J. E. Huw, Gen, USA, 
Commander in Chief 





Commercial Relations With Japan 


Press release 22 dated January 19 


The United States, 17 other contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
and Japan have accepted a declaration under 
which Japan on the one hand and the other coun- 
tries on the other hand a that the commercial 
relations between them will, pending the accession 
of Japan to the General Agreement or until June 
30, 1955, be based upon that agreement. Under 
this arrangement Japan obtains all of the tariff 
concessions already made by contracting parties 
accepting the dudvention: ut the arrangement 
results in no new reductions or bindings of tariff 
treatment by the United States or the other con- 
tracting parties accepting the declaration. In 
return Japan has given to the United States and 
to the other countries accepting the declaration a 
commitment binding against increase approxi- 
mately 85 to 90 percent of Japan’s present tariff 
rates. 

The declaration was drawn up at the eighth ses- 
sion of the Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement following public notice in the United 
States by the Chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements.’ In addition to 
the United States and Japan, the declaration has 
been accepted by Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Finland, Haiti, India, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Sweden, Turkey, and Uruguay. It 
becomes effective between each country and Japan 
on the thirtieth day after acceptance by such 
country; the effective date between the United 
States and Japan was November 23, 1953. The 
declaration has also been signed ad referendum 
by Austria, Chile, and Germany. 

In addition, the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement, acting jointly, by a decision of 
October 23, 1953, invited the Government of Japan 
to participate in their sessions and in subsidiary 
bodies established by them and agreed to accept 
any functions necessary for the operation of the 
above declaration. 

The United States and 27 other contracting 
parties have also accepted a declaration agrenee 
not to invoke the provisions of article XX VII 
of the General Agreement from January 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955. Article XXVIII permits the 
withdrawal or modification of concessions in the 
schedules to the agreement, by negotiation if pos- 
sible but unilaterally if negotiations should be 
unsuccessful. 


The signature of this declaration by the United 


For text of the public notice, see Department of State 
press release 460 dated Aug. 27, 1953 (not printed) ; for a 
statement by Assistant Secretary Waugh concerning 
Japan’s application for association with GarTt, and for a 
summary of the eighth session of the Contracting Parties, 
see BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1953, p. 495, and Nov. 16, 1953, 
p. 677. 
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States in no way affects its rights to invoke the 
escape clause (art. XIX) or any other exception 
in the General Agreement. In addition to the 
United States, the other contracting parties ac- 
—, the article XXVIII declaration are Bel- 
gium, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
and Uruguay. In addition, Austria, Germany, 
and Norway signed on an ad referendum basis, 
and the Australian Government has decided to 
authorize Australian signature of the declaration. 
Brazil and Peru, the two other contracting parties 
to the General Agreement, have not signed the 
declaration. 

Although the article XXVIII declaiation was 
accepted by Southern Rhodesia, the new Fed- 
eral Government of Central Africa, composed of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Ny- 
asaland, became a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on October 30, 1953, succeeding to the 
status of Southern Rhodesia as a contracting party 
and to the interests of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to which the agreement had previously 
applied as areas for which the United Kingdom 
had international responsibility. 

Following are texts of the decision and declara- 
tions: 


Decision of 23 October 1953 Regarding 
the Participation of Japan in the 
Sessions of the Contracting Parties 


CONSIDERING that: 

(a) it has not been practicable for the Contracting 
Parties in present circumstances to proceed with the re- 
quest made by the Government of Japan to accede to the 
General Agreement in accordance with the provisions of 
Article XXXIII, 

(b) the Contracting Parties are desirous meanwhile of 
associating the Government of Japan with their discus- 
sions and deliberations, 

(c) a number of contracting parties agree by a Declara- 
tion that, pending the accession of Japan following tariff 
negotiations, theic commercial relations with that country 
shall be governed by the provisions of the General Agree- 
ment, and 

(d) the said Declaration requests the Contracting 
Parties to perform certain functions comparable in nature 
to their functions under the General Agreement, 

The Contracting Parties 
Decide: 

1. to invite the Government of Japan to participate in 
Sessions of the Contracting Parties and of subsidiary 
bodies established by the Contracting Parties, 

2. to accept such functions as are essary for the 
operation of the Declaration referred to in the preamble to 
this Decision, and 

8. that this Decision shall take effect if approved by 
not less than two-thirds of the contracting parties and 
shall continue in effect until the accession of Japan fol- 
lowing tariff negotiations with contracting parties or until 
ys June 1955 unless it is agreed to extend it to a later 

ate. 
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Declaration of 24 October 1953 Regulating the 
Commercial Relations Between Certain Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and Japan 


CONSIDERING that: 


(i) the Government of Japan on 18 July 1952 made a 
formal request to accede to the General Agreement in 
accordance with the provisions of Article X XXIII, 

(ii) a condition precedent to proceeding with this ap- 
plication would be the holding of satisfactory tariff nego- 
tiations between the contracting parties and Japan, 

(iii) it is not at present possible for arrangements to 
be made for such negotiations in the near future, 

(iv) accordingly it is not possible for the Contracting 
Parties to proceed at this time with the application of the 
Government of Japan to accede, 

(v) at the Seventh Session it had been recognized that 
Japan should take her rightful place in the community of 
trading nations, 

(vi) the Government of Japan has so far been uni- 
laterally granting in matters of trade, most-favoured- 
nation treatment to all contracting parties whether or 
not they accord most-favoured-nation treatment to Japan, 


Those contracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on behalf of which this Declaration 
has been accepted (hereinafter called “the participating 
contracting parties”) and the Government of Japan 


1. Declare that: 


(a) pending the conclusion of tariff negotiations with 
Japan with a view to the accession of that country under 
the provisions of Article XXXIII, and without prejudice 
to the freedom of individual contracting parties on the 
question of such later accession, the commercial relations 
between the participating contracting parties and Japan 
shall be based upon the General Agreement as if the pro- 
visions of the arrangement for the application of the 
General Agreement to acceding governments, approved 
by the Contracting Parties on 23 October 1951 (Basic 
Instruments and Selected Documents, Volume I, pages 
111 to 115), were embodied in this Declaration and as if 
the Schedule annexed to this Declaration were the sched- 
ule of an acceding government within the terms of the 
said arrangement; 

(b) in view of the provisional nature of the status of 
the islands referred to in Article 3 of the Treaty of Peace 
with Japan, this Declaration shall not require any modi- 
fication in the present arrangements for trade between 
Japan and such islands; 

(c) the arrangements embodied in this Declaration 
shall not be applied after the accession of Japan to the 
General Agreement following tariff negotiations with 
contracting parties, or after 30 June 1955 unless it has 
been agreed to extend the validity of this Declaration to 
a later date; 

(d) this Declaration shall become effective between 
Japan and any contracting party on the thirtieth day 
following the day upon which it will have been signed 
by Japan and accepted by that contracting party. 


2. Request the Contracting Parties to perform such 
functions as are necessary for the operation of this 
Declaration. 


8. This Declaration shall remain open for signature 
until 31 December 1953 by contracting parties and by 
Japan at the Headquarters of the Contracting Parties. 


Done at Geneva this twenty-fourth day of October, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-three, in a single copy 
in the English and French languages, both texts authentic 
except as regards the Schedule annexed hereto which 
appears and is authentic only in the English language. 








Declaration of 24 October 1953 on the 
Continued Application of Schedules to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The contracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (hereinafter referred to as “the Gen- 
eral Agreement”), 

Consipertne that, under the provisions of Article 
XXVIII (as amended), the assured life of the concessions 
embodied in the schedules annexed to the General Agree- 
ment will expire on 81 December 1953, in the sense that 
thereafter it will become possible for a contracting party 
by negotiation with other contracting parties to modify 
or cease to apply the treatment which it has agreed to 
accord under Article II to any products described in its 
schedule, 

Consiperine that, although by the terms of the Agree- 
ment the schedules will retain their full validity not- 
withstanding the expiry of their assured life, the pos- 
sibility of invocation by contracting parties of the pro- 
cedure of Article XXVIII for modification of specific 
concessions would, in present circumstances, impair the 
stability of tariff rates which has been one of the prin- 
cipal achievements of the General Agreement, and 

CONSIDERING FURTHER that it would be particularly un- 
desirable to arrive at such a result at a time when a 
number of contracting parties are studying ways and 
means of making further progress in the reduction of 
tariffs and other barriers to trade and towards the achieve- 
ment of the other objectives of the General Agreement, 


Hereby declare that they will not invoke prior to 1 July 
1955, the provisions of Article XXVIII, paragraph 1, of 
the General Agreement to modify or cease to apply the 
treatment which they have agreed to accord under Article 
II of the General Agreement to any product described in 
the appropriate schedule annexed to the General Agree- 
ment. 

The provisions of this Declaration shall not apply to 
concessions initially negotiated with a government with 
respect to which this Declaration is not in effect. 

The Declaration shall be open for signature at Geneva 
until 30 October 1958. It shall thereafter be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations, who is 
authorized to register this Declaration in accordance with 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations, and shall 
be open for signature at the Headquarters of the United 
Nations until 31 December 1953. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations shall 
promptly furnish a certified copy of this Declaration to 
each Member of the United Nations, to each other govern- 
ment which participated in the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment, and to any other inter- 
ested government. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective representatives, 
duly authorized have signed the present Declaration. 

Dong at Geneva, in a single copy, in the English and 
French languages, both texts authentic, this 24th day 
of October, one thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 


India To Receive 200,000 
Tons of Steel 


India’s farm-equipment manufacturers, rail- 
ways, and construction industries will be the 


rion ory consumers of 200,000 tons of steel being 
provided this year under the largest single Indo- 
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American project negotiated as part of the U.S. 

ical cooperation program for India, the For- 
eign Operations Administration announced on 
January 20. 

The steel agreement, signed early this month in 
New Delhi by the Director of the United States 
Operations Mission and the Government of India, 
provides $25.5 million in U.S. funds to finance 
the purchase of steel from free-world markets 
outside of India. 

The Government of India will deposit the rupee 
equivalent of the controlled pool price of the steel 
in a development fund to be used for further proj- 
ects under the Indo-American program. It will 
also meet ocean transportation and handling costs, 
estimated at the equivalent of $3.15 million. 

The production of food, which has a high pri- 
ority in India’s 5-year plan, has been held back by 
the shortage of steel and about 40,000 tons of steel 
imported under the agreement will be earmarked 
for agricultural and rural development uses. Dur- 
ing the last 2 years, India has received $16,885,000 
to import iron and steel for making farm tools 
and implements as part of the food-production 
program. 

The remainder of the 200,000 tons of steel will 
be allocated as follows: 23.5 percent to shipbuild- 
ing and repairs, hospital equipment, pipes, tubes, 
industrial machinery, and oil drums and contain- 
ers; 43 percent to railway car building and other 
railway requirements; 8.5 percent to river valley 
projects; and 5 percent to small scale and cottage 
industries and the petroleum industry. 

Although India’s own steel industry is large, by 
Asian standards, output is less than half enough 
to meet the estimated annual demand. Normal 
annual production is about 1 million tons, and the 
annual need in 1954 is expected to reach 2.9 
million. 

Expansion of steel and pig iron production in 
India is included in the 5-year plan and work has 
already gotten underway. 

Both the Tata Iron and Steel Company and 
Indian Iron and Steel Company are enlarging 
facilities, Tata meeting costs largely from its own 
reserve funds but with some Government assist- 
ance and Indian Iron and Steel with loans from 
the Government and the World Bank. 

In addition, the Government of India signed an 
agreement in December with the German combine 
of Krupps and Demag to set up a third major steel 
operation. Designed to produce 500,000 tons of 
steel in the first phase, the plant will later be 
expanded into a million-ton unit. If the program 
is implemented according to schedule, the next 4 
years will see a major addition to the industry. 

Allocation of the imported supplies will be made 
by the Iron and Steel Controller. India has had 
steel controls in operation since World War II. 
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Export Licensing Changes 


Certain combat vehicles, photographic and pro- 
jection goods, and scientific, professional, and elec- 
trical apparatus, formerly among the items li- 
censed for export by the Department of State, are 
now being license oy, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
announced on January 5. 

Owing to wider commercial application, these 
commodities are no longer regarded as arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, Bro said. 
However, their strategic value requires continued 
export control. 

Arms, ammunition, and implements of war, as 
defined in Presidential Proclamation 3038, dated 
November 18, 1953, continue to be licensed by the 
Department of State. 

he commodities added to Bro’s Positive List, 
effective January 1, are new amphibian combat 
vehicles or carriers, not elsewhere classified under 
Schedule B, front and rear axle drive or multiple 
rear axle drive, except armored vehicles or car- 
riers (Schedule B No. 791113); high-speed 
cameras, capable of recording at rates in excess 
of 250 frames per second (B No. 900238) ; parts, 
not elsewhere classified under Schedule B, spe- 
cially fabricated for high-speed cameras pn 
of recording at rates in excess of 250 frames per 
second (B No. 900600); photo-theodolites, and 
specially fabricated parts, not elsewhere classified 
under Schedule B (B No. 916029); cathode-ray 
tubes, not elsewhere classified under Schedule B 
He No. 707820) ; doppler equipment, and specially 
abricated parts, not elsewhere classified under 
Schedule B (B No. 708410) ; and supersonic gen- 
erators for operation at 17,000 cycles per second 
or over, and parts, not elsewhere classified under 
Schedule B (B No. 919080). 

Exporters who wish to ship these commodities 
to any destination except Canada now are required 
to apply to Bro for validated licenses. 

The following items also have been added to 
the Positive List and require validated licenses 
for shipment to all countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere: new amphibian combat vehicles or 
carriers, not elsewhere classified under Schedule 
B, single rear axle drive ~— armored vehicles 
or carriers (Schedule B No. 7 1113) ; radiosondes 

B No. 919010) ; television picture receiving tubes 
(eathode-ray) (B No. 707815) ; and telemetering 
equipment cI No. 708460). 

Formerly cathode-ray tubes, except types P-1 
and P-4, and military supersonic generators were 
licensed by the Department of State. Now all 
types are licensed by Bre. 





Exporters now may ship 56 additional com- 
modities to most countries without applying for 


* BuLwetin of Dec. 7, 1958, p. 792. 
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an individual export license, the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce announced on January 14. 

tems removed from Breo’s Positive List include 
certain cotton and silk manufactures, rubber and 
manufactures, industrial chemicals and chemical 
specialties, medicinal and pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, railway transportation equipment, metal 
manufactures, zinc ore and concentrates, man- 
ganese and tungsten ores and concentrates, indus- 
trial machines and parts, and feathers. 

Individual export licenses will continue to be 
pono Oe for shipments to Hong Kong, Macao, 
and the Soviet bloc. Shipments to other countries 
may be made under general license GRO without 
prior application to Bre. 

Export controls over these items were relaxed 
because their retention on the Positive List is no 
longer required for security or supply reasons, 
Brc said. 

Effective January 14, phosphorus oxychloride 
and phosphorus trichloride (Schedule B No. 
839900) have been added to the Positive List and 
require validated licenses for shipment to any 
destination except Canada. 

Iron and steel buildings, and other metal build- 
ings, having a —o unsupported span of more 
than 30 feet, suitable for portable aircraft hangars 
(B Nos. 618976 and 618977 ), also have been added 
to the Positive List and require validated licenses 
for shipment to all countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Shipments to Hong Kong 


Effective immediately, a large number of items 
have been added to the list of nonstrategic com- 
modities which exporters mer ship to Hong Kong 
without applying for individual licenses, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, announced on January 15. 

General license GHK, established October 22, 
1953, authorizes “erate to ship ified com- 
modities to Hong Kong without prior approval 
by Bro. This list has now been extended to include 
many additional commodities, among which are 
inedible animals and animal products; hard rubber 
goods; wool and wool manufactures; paper man- 
ufactures such as newsprint, tissue, and coarse 
paper; coal and related fuels, except coke; do- 
mestic cooking stoves and ranges; office machines 
and parts, including standard and portable type- 
writers; agricultural machines, implements, and 
parts; certain household and industrial insecti- 
cides; photographic and projection goods; and 
optical goods. 

Brec said these relaxations could be made without 
af pens the national security. 

e complete list of commodities rtable 
under general license GHK, includi e items 
added on January 15, with their Schedule B num- 
bers, is published in Bro’s Current Export Bulletin 
No. 722, dated January 14. 
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Pakistan Eases Income Tax 
on Visiting Businessmen 


Businessmen visiting Pakistan now are exempt 
from the Pakistan income tax if their stay does 
not exceed 90 days, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, reported 
on January 12. 

Previously businessmen, other than ordina 
tourists, visiting Pakistan were subject to Paki- 
stan income tax after 30 days’ stay, if they acted in 
an advisory or any other capacity, even though 
they were paid no salary or received no other 
remuneration during their stay. Pakistan income 
tax is payable on income which accrues or is earned 
in Pakistan, whether or not it is received there. 

This relaxation by the Government of Pakistan 
will help promote closer ties between U.S. and 
Pakistan business firms, Bro said, and is a firm 
indication that the Pakistan Government desires 
to eliminate administrative obstacles to dealings 
with foreign businessmen. 

The Government of Pakistan now also exempts 
all visitors from obtaining income-tax clearance 


certificates if they are able to show they have not 
spent more than 90 days in Pakistan during the 
current financial year (April-March). 

Formerly the exemption applied only to persons 
leaving Pakistan within 30 days who had not spent 
more en a total of 60 days in that country during 
the financial year. 

The income-tax exemption was made retroactive 
to April 1, 1953, making possible a refund to an 
employee of a New York firm in whose behalf the 
American Embassy at Karachi, at the request of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, had made rep- 
resentations to the Pakistan Government. Similar 
cases are pending involving other American busi- 
nessmen who have been assessed Pakistan income 
tax after visiting that country. 

The Government of Pakistan now exempts: 


Any income received by an employee of a foreign enter- 
prise, not engaged in any trade or business in the taxable 
territories, as remuneration for services rendered by him 
during the course of his stay in the taxable territories, 
where such stay does not exceed in the aggregate a period 
of 90 days in any year and where such remuneration is 
not liable to be deducted from the income, profits, and 
gains chargeable under the Income-Tax Act, 1922. 


Cooperation in U.S.-Cuban Industrial Relations 


By Arthur Gardner, Ambassador to Cuba? 


It is a great pleasure for me to address a grou 
of industrialists such as this because, as your presi- 
dent has said, we meet on a common ground of 
mutual understanding. The phrase “mutual un- 
derstanding” has a familiar ring because it is 
the keynote of United States relations with the 
Latin American Republics. 

As you know, I have been in your beautiful 
country a comparatively short time. I know 
something of your —w history, and I am 
launched on the project of learning your lan- 
guage and the economic, social, and political story 
of Cuba. 

I have been here long enough, however, to find 
ample grounds for agreeing with the findings of 
this group that greater diversification of indust 
is essential to Cuba’s progress and economic well. 
being. Let me mention one very fine step in that 
direction—the cooperative Cuban-United States 


* Address made before the National Association of 
Manufacturers of Cuba at Habana on Jan. 4. 
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development of kenaf fiber here under the point 
4 program. While the growing of kenaf still 
is in the experimental stage, it holds wonderful 
promise. Before long it may porede employ- 
ment for many thousands of Cubans in the long 
months between sugar harvests. It may make 
Cuba independent of far lands for sugar-sacking 
material. I feel that Cuba has a valuable product 
in kenaf. 

There is no reason to dwell here on the ve 
close historical and economic ties which we all 
know exist between my country and Cuba. We 
see this on all sides—in harmonious political 
relations, voluminous bilateral trade, cultural in- 
terchanges, and an astounding volume of tourist 
travel back and forth between our countries. We 
read it in cold statistics and we feel it, too, as 
mutually sympathetic brothers in the family of 
free nations. Somehow we seem to think alike 
and act alike, and this is particularly vital today 
in the face of a world crisis. 

The world has seen the enormous burden that 
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the United States has assumed in the defense of 
democracy, not only in this hemisphere but in 
Asia and Europe as well. Some say that the 
United States has not paid enough attention to 
Latin America. It is only fair to point out in 
this regard that most of the burdens we have 
shouldered are as vital to Latin America as they 
are to the United States. In resisting aggres- 
sions upon the free world, we have set up bulwarks 
against amponres not only for ourselves but for 
the entire hemisphere. By providing economic 
assistance to nations in other parts of the world 
we have helped to open up markets for the prod- 
ucts of Latin America. At the same time, we 
are continuing to provide economic aid in this 
hemisphere where it is most needed. 

Perhaps no nation of the Americas has had more 
evidence than Cuba of the way this policy has 
helped open up markets for its products. The 
benefits have been felt throughout this hemisphere. 

The United States is profoundly interested, par- 
ticularly at this time, in higher standards of livin 
for its sister republics, and also in their nationa 
development and in their solidarity against com- 
munism. I believe that good men throughout this 
hemisphere will agree that the goals of the United 
States and of Latin America are essentially the 
same. 

I can tell you that the people of my country, of 
all economic groups, are making great personal 
sacrifices, in the form of taxes, to help build a 
better world. The entire system of defense of the 
free world against Communist imperialism de- 
pends.upon our economic, political, and military 
cooperation. There can be no question but that 
the defense of the free world depends in large 
degree on the fundamental soundness of the United 
States economy. 


Foreign Investment Capital 


Let me speak for just a moment about foreign 
investment capital. Latin America is undergoin 
terrific industrial growth, and there is great fait 
and optimism in the future. Milton Eisenhower 
called it “a continent in transition,” practically 
vibrating from the hammers of construction. Yet 
the President’s brother found a crying need for 
more —_— to promote sound economic develop- 
ment. This capital should, of course, come pri- 
marily from local investors, but foreign private 
capital has to play an important complementary 
role. 

United States private investment in Latin 
America is very substantial—six billion dollars. 
Latin America is second only to Canada in the 
entire world in the amount of United States 
private investment. 

Private capital flows to foreign countries when- 
ever there are opportunities for it. Private cap- 
ital must be attracted. And to be attracted there 
must be adequate opportunities for fair profit, 
reasonable provisions for the transfer of earnings, 
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equitable labor and management laws, and free- 
dom from fear of discrimination or expropriation. 
It should not be overlooked that there still is broad 
investment opportunity at home for our own cap- 
ital. It does not have to go abroad unless it is 
wanted and is sure of fair treatment. I know that 
you businessmen, who fully realize that Cuba 
offers new frontiers to foreign investment, will 
agree with this. 

Far more than most people realize, the United 
States well knows the value of foreign capital. It 
was foreign capital which helped build the vast 
railroad networks, the — plants, the steel 
mills, and hundreds of other industries in my 
count In nearly every case the investor was 
rewarded with a more than fair return. And most 
important, there were no restrictions against re- 
mitting earnings abroad. Eventually the young 
American nation developed its own capital, bought 
out the original foreign owners, ai.d launched it- 
self on a period of a prosperity, a period which 
has never “— . The free enterprise system 
has proved itself the most successful ever known 
in history, apace not only profits for the in- 
dustrialist but a higher dows 8 of living stem- 
ming from broader employment and fuller lives 
for the worker. 


Labor-Management Relations 


No discussion on an economic theme, however 
brief, can avoid reference to the complicated prob- 
lem of labor-management relations. I believe that 
nowhere can we find a better definition of what 
they should be than that given in a recent speech 
by Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of the coed 
of the United States Steel Corporation. He said: 

To live better we must produce more; but production 
is the result of teamwork, not of conflict. We shall 
achieve our fullest measure of production only when we 
begin to understand that the interests of worker and 
owner are not antagonistic, but identical—that under our 
American system of competitive enterprise, it is impos- 
sible over a period of time for one to prosper while the 
other suffers. 


Iam cone appreciative of the opportunity to 
appear before you tonight, and profoundly 
touched by the personal tribute you have paid me. 

And as we round the corner together into 1954, 
my deep and abiding wish is prosperity and hap- 
piness for Cuba and her people. 


Trading in German Securities 


The following was released to the press on 
January 11 by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission: 


On December 8, 1941, following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the national securities exchanges 
suspended dealings in securities of German, 
Italian, Japanese, and other Axis origin, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, having con- 
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sulted with the State and Treasury Departments, 
requested the cooperation of brokers and dealers 
in refraining from effecting transactions in all 
securities of such origins. ‘Trading was restored 
in Italian securities in December 1947 and in 
Japanese securities in November 1950. 

n March 1951, following the announcement by 
the Government of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (West Germany) of its recognition of pre- 
war external debts of the German Reich, the Com- 
mission, having consulted with the Department of 
State, advised that it did not intend to withdraw 
its request that brokers and dealers refrain from 
effecting transactions in German securities until 
full assurances could be given to investors, through 
validation proceedin , that only securities which 
constitute “good delivery” would be afforded a 
market in the United States. This action was 
necessary because of the large volume of German 
securities, prety foreign currency bonds, 
reacquired by the Germans and held in negotiable 
form in Berlin, which were lost or looted after the 
occupation of Berlin in 1945 by the Soviet armed 
forces. In September 1952 and April 1953 the 
Commission again requested brokers and dealers to 
refrain from effecting transactions in German se- 
curities pending the establishment of appropriate 
validation procedures. 

The Federal Republic of Germany has enacted 
legislation requiring the validation of foreign cur- 
rency bonds and certain internal securities, and 
procedures for validation have been or are being 
established.1 The Agreement on German Ex- 
ternal Debts signed in London on February 27 
1953, provided that the Federal Republic would 

ermit the settlement of certain debts, includin 
erman foreign currency securities, and woul 
provide the necessary foreign exchange to permit 
payments on debts which are settled. Validation 
is a necessary step before a bondholder may par- 
ticipate in a settlement which may be offered pur- 
suant to the agreement of February 27, 1953. An 
exchange offer has been made by the Federal Re- 
ublic with respect to certain issues of the German 
ich and the Free State of Prussia and an issue 
of the Conversion Office for German Foreign 
Debts. It is understood that further exchange 
offers are being negotiated. 

Negotiations in the case of dollar bonds issued 
or guaranteed by West German states or munici- 

alities are being conducted by the Foreign Bond- 

olders Protective Council, Inc., 90 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y., and negotiations in the case of 
other German dollar bonds are being conducted by 
the United States Committee for German Corpo- 
rate Dollar Bonds, 910 17th Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6,D.C. Inquiries concerning these matters 
should be addressed to the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council or to the Committee for Ger- 


*For information on the validation of German bonds, 
see BuLteTiIn of Oct. 20, 1952, p. 608, and Apr. 20, 1958, 
Dp. 569. 
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man Corporate Dollar Bonds, whichever is 
gtr wee 
he procedures for validation are not identical 
for all securities. Under an agreement dated 
February 27, 1953,? entered into between the 
United States Government and the Federal Re- 
ublic of Germany, a joint German and American 
Board has been established in this country to vali- 
date German dollar bonds, and registration of 
such securities for validation began in September 
1953. In addition, under the provisions of a 
treaty between the Federal Republic and the 
United States signed on April 1, 1953,° no Ger- 
man dollar bon were Ty to the validation laws 
of the Federal Republic is enforceable unless and 
until it has been validated. 

In addition to the problem of validation, the 
Commission has been concerned with obtaining 
for investors recent information about the various 
issuers of German dollar securities. Such infor- 
mation is considered desirable in connection with 
the resumption of trading in such securities. In 
November 1952 the Commission initiated ste 
through the Government of the Federal Republic 
looking to the furnishing of current information 
by the German issuers. Such information about 
the Federal Republic is now available in a circu- 
lar dated October 6, 1953, which relates to the 
exchange offer which it is now making. Copies 
of the circular may be obtained from the exchan 
agents: J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, 23 Wall 
Street, New York 8, N. Y., and Dillon, Read & 
Co., 48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Since 
information about the other German issuers had 
not been furnished, the Commission in November 
1953, after consultation with the Department of 
State, sent direct requests to 63 issuers of German 
dollar obligations and again requested the assist- 
ance of the Government of the Federal Republic. 
As a result of such efforts, 13 German issuers * 
have transmitted to the Commission copies (in the 
German language) of their annual reports, but 
the remaining 50 issuers have so far failed to send 
information. The annual reports on hand are 
available for public inspection in the Commission’s 
Washington office and, where sufficient copies have 


been received, are also available for public inspec- 


* Tbid., Mar. 9, 1953, p. 376. 

* Ibid., May 4, 1953, p. 666. 

* City of Cologne; city of Frankfort on the Main; city 
of Munich; Dortmunder Stadtwerke A.G. (Dortmund Mu- 
nicipal Utilities) ; Electrowerke A.G. zu Berlin (Electric 
Power Corporation of Berlin); Energie-Versorgung 
Schwaben A.G. (Consolidated Hydro-Hlectric Works of 
Upper Wiirttemberg) ; Feldmiihle Papier & Zellstoffwerke, 
A.G. (Feldmiihle Paper & Cellulose Works Corp.) ; Ham- 
burger Hochbahn A.G. (Hamburg Elevated, Underground, 
& Street Railways Co.); Hamburgische Blectricitiits- 
Werke A.G. (Hamburg Electric Company and Unterelbe 
Power & Light Co.); Rudolph Karstadt A.G.; Rhein- 
Main-Donau A.G. (Rhine-Main-Danube Corporation) ; 
Energie-Versorgung Ostbayern A.G. (Oberpfalz Electric 
Power Corporation) ; Harpener Bergbau A.G. (Harpen 
Mining Corp.). 
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tion at the Commission’s regional offices in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

On November 20, 1953, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announced that it had under 
consideration a proposal to adopt a rule under 
section 15 (c) (2 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to prohibit brokers and dealers from trad- 
ing in the over-the-counter market in German se- 
curities which are required to be and have not 
been validated pursuant to the validation laws of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The Commis- 
sion has considered all of the comments and sug- 
gestions received and has adopted Rule X- 
15C2-3 in the form stated below. 

This new rule makes it a “fraudulent, deceptive, 
or manipulative act or practice,” as used in sec- 
tion 15 (c) (2) of the act, for any broker or dealer 
to effect any transaction in, or to induce the pur- 
chase or sale of, any German security required to 
be validated under applicable validation laws of 
the Federal Republic of Germany unless it has 
been duly validated. If such security is a dollar 
security, it must have attached to it a document 
of the Validation Board for German Dollar Bonds 
certifying to the validation of such security. The 
Commission has been informed by representatives 
of the various exchanges upon which German se- 
curities have been traded that securities which 
have not been validated will not be considered 
“good delivery” against sales made on these ex- 
changes. 

The Commission has been informed that, where 
the authenticity of an outstanding dollar securit 
has been established, the Validation Board will 
attach to each such dollar security a document cer- 
tifying to its validation. Consequently, Rule 
X-15C9-3 provides that a German dollar security 
required to be validated cannot be traded unless 
this document is attached to it. Since the Com- 
mission has no assurance that a validated security 
other than a dollar security will have any docu- 
ment certifying to its validation attached to it, a 
broker or dealer proposing to effect a transaction 
in such a security will have to be certain that it has 
been duly validated; if he should effect a trans- 
action in a security not validated as required he 
would be violating Rule X-15C2-3 if the mails or 
other jurisdictional elements are involved. 

Persons wishing information regarding the vali- 
dation of German dollar securities should com- 
municate with the Validation Board for German 
Dollar Bonds, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Information concerning the validation of securi- 
ties other than dollar securities may be obtained 
from the Foreign Representative of the German 
Federal Republic, 30 Broad Street, N.Y. 4., N.Y. 
__ In view of the above, the Commission feels that 
it is appropriate to withdraw its request that 

brokers and dealers refrain from effecting trans- 
actions in West German securities to the extent 
that such trading is not prohibited under the pro- 
visions of its new Rule X-15C2-3. The Commis- 
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sion’s action, of course, should not be construed 
to mean that it has in any way passed upon the 
merits of any of the securities which are permitted 
to be traded. 

The Commission has no information when vali- 
dation procedures will be established for dollar 
securities of issuers in that part of Germany under 
the control of the Soviet or Polish Governments. 
Therefore, the Commission, after consultation 
with the Department of State, requests that 
brokers and dealers continue to abstain from any 
activities which would tend to create a public 
market in these securities. While the Commis- 
sion has been advised that negotiations are under 
way to establish validation procedures for Aus- 
trian dollar securities, the Commission requests 
that the securities industry also refrain from trad- 
ing these securities until further notice after the 
establishment of validation procedures. The 
Commission is not in possession of any information 
which it feels would justify it in withdrawing its 
earlier request that brokers and dealers refrain 
from trading in securities issued by Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania and by issuers in any of 
these countries. 


Statutory Basis 


Rule X-15C2-3 is adopted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
particularly sections 15 (c) (2) and 23 (a) thereof, 
the Commission deeming such action necessary 
and appropriate in the public interest and for the 
protection of investors and necessary for the exe- 
cution of the functions vested in it under the act. 
In accordance with the provisions of section 4 (c) 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, the Com- 
mission finds that there is good cause for making 
this rule effective before the expiration of 30 days 
after its publication because brokers and dealers 
subject to the rule have been refraining from ef- 
fecting transactions in the securities covered by 
the rule at the somes of the Commission, and 
it is necessary in the public interest and for the 
derine of investors that the rule be made ef- 

ective before the expiration of said 30-day period. 


Text of Rule 


Rule X-1502-3—Prohibiting Trading in German Securities 
Unless Validated 


The term “fraudulent, deceptive, or manipulative act 
or practice”, as used in Section 15 (c) (2) of the act, 
is hereby defined to include any act of any broker or 
dealer designed to effect any transaction in, or to induce 
or attempt to induce the purchase or sale of, any security 
required to be validated under any applicable validation 
law of the Federal Republic of Germany unless (a) such 
security has been duly validated, and (b) if such security 
is a dollar security, there is attached a document of the 
Validation Board for German Dollar Bonds certifying 
to the validation of such security. 

The foregoing shall become effective January 12, 1954. 

By the Commission. Orva L. DuBois 
Secretary 
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Visit of Turkish President 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 23 dated January 19 


We here in Washington look forward very 
eagerly to the visit of the President of Turkey. 
It is a matter of great personal regret to me that 
I shall not be present to join in the reception of 
him. I had planned a dinner in his honor, which 
will be held in my place by the Acting Secretary 
of State. 

Turkey is an ally which has shown its worth in 
many respects. It has shown its understanding 
of the problems of our times to a remarkable de- 
gree, and I am confident that the American people 
will all want to express their recognition to the 
President of Turkey, who stands for a people 
whom we respect and admire and whom we count 
upon as firm allies. 


Increasing International Understanding 


Through Educational Exchange 


by Russell L. Riley 


Secretary’s Letter to Turkish Ambassador 
Press release 29 dated January 19 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Dulles to His Excellency Feridun C. Erkin, 
Ambassador of Turkey: 

January 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Ampassapor: Before I leave for Ber- 
lin to attend the Foreign Ministers Conference, I 
should like you to know how much I regret the 
fact that I will not be here to welcome the Presi- 
dent of your country when he comes to Washing- 
ton next week. I had been looking forward to 
receiving him, and it is a great disappointment 
to me that this will not be possible. 

Please express to President Bayar my best 
wishes for an enjoyable visit during his stay in 
the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DuLiEs 
His Excellence 
Ferwun C. Erin, 
Ambassador of Turkey. 


Director, International Educational Exchange Service * 


The interest of your group in international re- 
lations is a clear indication that you are among 
the many, many Americans who know that our 
position of leadership in the world today places 
very heavy responsibilities upon us as citizens. 
You also know that we can discharge these re- 
sponsibilities only by getting to know the people 
and the problems of other countries and getting 
them to know and understand us. Obviously, that 
is a big order, and we must use every means at 
our disposal to try to bring this better understand- 
ing about. 

One reason why I am glad to talk about the 
work of the International Educational Exchange 
Program of the State Department is that it rep- 


*For announcement of President Bayar’s visit, see 
BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 24. 

* Excerpts from an address made on Jan. 8 before the 
Women’s Club of Loudoun County, Va. 
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resents one way of bringing about better under- 
standing. I think that the direct person-to-per- 
son em which it affords can make a ve 
significant contribution to our mutual goals. 
believe that the average American has enough 
faith in our democratic system to realize that, if 
the people of other countries have a chance to 
see us as we are, in our daily life and in our jobs, 
they will become reliable interpreters of this coun- 
try to their fellow citizens. In this way we can 
build up a climate of public opinion overseas in 
which our actions, our motives, and our policies 
can be correctly interpreted. 

The exchange program of this Government had 
its beginnings with the Good Neighbor Policy with 
the other American republics in this hemisphere. 
After World War II the importance of this form 
of communication on a worldwide basis was - 
nized by the Congress through the passage of su 
laws as the Fulbright Act, the Smith-Mundt Act, 
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and a number of other pieces of special legislation. 
Under this legislation we are now conducting ex- 
changes of about 8,000 people a year with over 70 
countries of the free world. 

Let me tell you a bit about who these 8,000 people 
are and what it is they do. 

Two-thirds are carefully selected people from 
other countries who are studying, teaching in our 
schools and colleges, lecturing, or carrying on 
specialized research. They are young people like 
the deputy chief of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Government of India who has this 
year completed work on his Ph. D. in the field of 
public administration at American University ; or 
the official of the bank of Thailand who is studying 
economics at the Wharton School of Finance in 
Philadelphia; or the head of a pstormetery in 
Egypt ae is studying juvenile delinquency for a 
year at the University of Minnesota. Three- 
fourths of these foreign students are, as the above 
examples indicate, not students in their home 
country, but already embarked on professional 
careers. 

We also bring orn: and secondary school- 
teachers to this country. Some of them, especially 
from the English speaking countries, swap jobs 
with their American counterparts in our public 
schools. Others, like the instructor and curricu- 
lum planner for a number of rural schools in Cuba, 
come to observe our educational methods, in this 
case our methods of teaching vocational education. 
Still others, like the head of the Physics Depart- 
ment at the University of Oslo in Norway, are 
lecturing in our colleges or are carrying on ad- 
vanced research in a great variety of fields, im- 
portant among which are the medical sciences and 
American literature and history. 

Another group of people whom we bring from 
overseas are the present leaders of thought and 
opinion in these countries—outstanding newsmen, 

overnment officials, members of national legis- 
ate and people with wide influence in labor, 
business, and social and community welfare. It 
might interest you to know, for example, that 71 
of the present members of the German parliament 
came to the United States under our program in 
the last few years. Because of their positions, 
most of these people can come for only a short 
time, usually about 3 months, and they spend this 
time establishing contacts with their erican 
coworkers and observing recent developments in 
various parts of the United States. To give you 
a few ae of who these people are, let me 
cite some who are in this country right now: a 
member of Parliament from England; three labor 
leaders from Finland; the political editor of a 
newspaper in Diisseldorf, Germany; the director 
of what might be the counterpart of our Farm 
and Home Hour on the Japanese radio; and the 
chief labor officer in the Ministry of Labor of the 
Gold Coast Government. 

One of our projects for foreign newsmen is of 
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particular interest. In 1946, the Virginia Press 
Association decided to bring two French news- 
papermen to the United States as its guests for 3 
months. The association worked out the details 
of this project with the State Department, and 
our mission in France helped find two suitable 
candidates. The expenses of their trip were 
shared by the Virginia Press Association and the 
French newspapers from which the journalists 
came. During their 3 months’ stay in Virginia, 
= two French es rar sone members of 
the newspaper staff on their lar assignments, 
became thoroughly familiar with desk iia edi- 
torial procedures, lived most of the time in the 
homes of fellow journalists, and participated fully 
in the life of the community. 

During all this time they were writing articles 
about their experiences for their newspapers in 
France. Following this pattern, we are now 
bringing about 18 journalists a year from different 
countries. We pay their travel and the newspaper 
on which they work pays their expenses while they 
are in the United States. One of the most success- 
ful of these trips was an arrangement under which 
Ronald McKie of the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
in Australia spent 3 months with the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Twin City Sentinel. McKie’s 
articles appearing in the Journal-Sentinel, touch- 
ing as they did on every aspect of American life 
from the cleanliness of our restaurants to the 
nature of our political campaigns, became the sub- 
ject of frequent letters to the editor. Some of 
the more cynical writers indicated a strong belief 
that McKie existed only as a creature of the editor’s 
warped imagination and that this was merely a 
clever device whereby the Journal-Sentinel could 
- vent to some unorthodox views about the 
ife of the community without becoming the target 
of aa and Mason jars thrown by iapaatied 
readers.* 


Americans Abroad 


The other one-third of our 8,000 excha are 
outstanding Americans who go abroad for pur- 
_ similar to those of their foreign counterparts. 

hese representative Americans come from all 48 
of our States. Through their professional activ- 
ities and their informal contacts, they are able 
to demonstrate and share our American achieve- 
ments and give firsthand information about our 
country. They bring back and put to use the 
knowledge of foreign cultures, achievements, and 
problems acquired during their visit overseas. 

One of the fundamental concepts of the ex- 
change program and one which I think contributes 
immeasurably to its effectiveness is the fact that 
it is a truly cooperative undertaking. In many 


* For an article on Mr. McKie’s experiences in Winston- 
Salem, see Field Reporter, May-June 1953 (Department 
of State publication 5028), p. 14. 
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countries overseas we have binational commissions 
which play an important role in planning suitable 
programs for each country, in selecting partici- 
pants, and in looking after our grantees while they 
are abroad. The participation of leading foreign 
nationals and prominent American businessmen 
and educators on these commissions gives great 
poustigs to the program and gains a ready accept- 
ance for the Americans going to these countries. 

In this country the program is run in typical 
American fashion—as a partnership between the 
Government and private enterprise. We could 
not run this program effectively for a week with- 
out the cooperation of American organizations and 
individuals all over the United States. Univer- 
sities and colleges and private organizations in 
this country contribute direct financial support to 
this program by giving scholarships to some of the 
foreign students for whom we pay round trip 
travel, or by offering stipends to foreign lecturers 
and researchers. In the teacher-exchange pro- 
gram the schools maintain the teachers’ salaries 
while they are abroad, and the overseas schools pay 
their ene a who are in this country. 

A number of private organizations in this coun- 
try provide services for the exchange program 
under contractual arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of State. These services include primary 
selection of candidates, placement of foreign can- 
didates, and supervision of some of the exchangees. 
Still others ae in planning suitable itineraries 
and professional contacts for our foreign leaders. 
And some groups are under contract to us to make 
studies which will help us to measure the effec- 
tiveness of the program and improve its operation. 


individual Contributions 


Perhaps the largest single service provided by 
voluntary groups in this country is the offering of 
professional guidance and hospitality to our for- 
i guests. There are at present about 1,000 
advisers on college campuses who help foreign 
students with their problems and an equal number 
of advisers who help Americans who want to apply 
for scholarships. Tt is almost impossible to meas- 
ure the dollars and cents value of these services, 
but its importance can be realized if you will re- 
member that it is you, the citizens of this country, 
who are the interpreters of America. The picture 
which any one of our foreign visitors gets of this 
country is the sum total of his experiences with 
individual Americans. We want not only to share 
with him our rich educational resources and our 
skills, but to give him some insight into the kind 
of society we have developed in this country which 
makes these resources and skills available to the 
majority of people. One of the best ways to do 
this is to share our daily life with him so that from 
visiting and talking with individual Americans 
in their homes, on their farms, in their businesses, 
churches and community groups, he can under- 
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stand the real values of democracy for the average 
American. 

We in the Educational ae Service offer, 
on the other hand, various kinds of help to private 

oups and individuals in the United States who 
cae exchange projects of their own, so that their 
exchange efforts can contribute more effectively 
to the national interest. The help which we can 
give takes a great variety of forms. Sometimes 
it may mean guidance to groups who are planning 
exchange projects, or arranging predeparture 
briefing for Americans visiting sensitive world 
areas, or arranging with our posts overseas to 
facilitate tours for American groups or indi- 
viduals. 


Accomplishments of the Program 


At this point it seems reasonable to ask just 
what these exchanges are accomplishing. In the 
first place they are removing false ideas about the 
United States and replacing such ideas with more 
accurate information about us. A young German 
who landed on our shores with some very harsh 
criticisms of U.S. fraternities as a breeding 

ound for self-styled snobs commented after he 
Fad been here for a year: 

I do not think that I have been assimilated here, that 
I have been “Americanized” to any great extent, but I 
have found in Sigma Chi a common meeting ground where 
I can be a close friend to Americans and still be a good 
German. That may not sound too extraordinary, but 


imagine this concept really being applied on a large scale 
in international relations, 


One of the newsmen from the Nato countries 
who came here to see our defense efforts had this 
to say about us: 

We have been taught that Americans think only of 


making money, but I found them real human beings with 
a warm feeling for problems in other countries. 


In still another field, our assistance in arra 
concerts for the St. Cecilia Choir of Boston whine 
went to Europe under private auspices paid divi- 
dends in the following notice in a French news- 


paper: 


We have always known that the Americans make good 
machines, but concerts like this one are convincing us 
that they aiso possess a fully developed culture about 
which we know extremely little. 


The program is also strengthening our ties with 
the free world by sharing our knowledge and 
building up skills which are of mutual benefit to 
the United States and other countries. A woman 
from the Philippines who studied social work in 
the United States has succeeded in establishing an 
institute of technology in Mindanao modeled very 
much after the idea of Berea College in Kentucky 
where the system of providing students with an 
opportunity to earn their education impressed this 
visitor as being adaptable to the needs of her own 
people. A German county official who came to 
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this country last year has been introducing a num- 
ber of new ideas since his return home, includin 
citizenship training as part of the curriculum o 
a newly constructed agricultural school and a 
wholly revolutionary idea of inserting in the 
county newspaper at the end of the fiscal year a 
report showing the county’s income and ex- 
penditures. 

These ties with the free world are also being 
strengthened by building lasting contacts with 
the United States. In 35 countries there are 
alumni associations which bring together students 
and others who have studied in the United States. 
On an individual basis the following examples 
come to mind: An Indian who studied industrial 
relations in the United States has been solely 
responsible for organizing the Division of Indus- 
trial Relations in the Tata Institute in Bombay. 
He distributes pamphlets for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and cooperates with their local 
representatives as well as with representatives of 
American business firms in Bombay. A leading 
dental surgeon in Indochina organizes showings 
of U.S. Information Service films in his spare 
time and uses our materials for feature articles 
and pamphlets. He has kept up his membership 
in the American Dental Association and has or- 
ganized a Vietnamese Dental Association as well 
as a free medical and dental clinic where Ameri- 
can methods are introduced. 

The exchange experience is also making clear 
the essential difference between the democratic way 
of life and that of the totalitarian regimes, and 
in this way strengthening the resistance of the 
people of these countries to aggressive communism. 
As one European specialist said : 

I had always been afraid of Russian imperialism. Not 
until I visited your country did I learn to believe in 
the United States as a supporter of all the good and 
culture supporting ideas. If you invite people from other 
countries to visit the U. 8. A., you can make your passive 
friend your active ally. 

A Japanese legislator told of his understanding 
in this way : 

I realized from this trip that the essential difference 
and disagreement between Communist Russia and the 
United States is that the former represents a way of life 
by compulsion and the latter represents a way of life 
which is based on and derives its strength from volun- 


tary processes. The American way is just and proper for 
human society. 


And lastly, exchanges are increasing our under- 
standing of other countries. We learn about other 
countries from firsthand contact with the citizens 
who come to this country and through the experi- 
ences of every American grantee who goes abroad. 
It is significant to note that about 30 percent of 
the Americans who go abroad each year are work- 
ing in some branch of the social sciences. Their 
jobs, therefore, bring them very closely into con- 
tact with the workings of cultures other than our 
own. A number of these people are working di- 
rectly with the area studies programs of several 
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of our large universities, and their overseas assign- 
ments are proving of tremendous value to the 
carrying out of these projects. 

These are a few of the things that are resultin 
from the firsthand experiences with America an 
Americans which the exchange program affords. 
Any endeavor which deals vith people as this 
one has its quota of problems and its occasional 
failures. However, our work in this field over 
the past 10 to 15 years has given us a fund of 
useful experience on which we are constant] 
building. There are two important ways in whic 
all of you can help: First, by seeing that able and 
well-qualified Americans know about the oppor- 
tunities offered under this program so that we 
can constantly improve the caliber of our American 
grantees. And second, by helping any foreign 
visitor who may come to your community to get 
as clear and well-balanced a picture of us as you 
can possibly =~ him. In this way we will build 
up a constantly increasing stream of eyewitnesses 
who can, in the words of the President, “submit 
evidence to peoples of other nations .. . that 
the objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, progress and peace.” 


Fisheries Commission Meeting 
Press release 25 dated January 20 


The first meeting of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., beginning on February 1. The 
Government of the United States will be host. 

The establishment of the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission is provided for in 
the International Convention for the High Seas 
Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean which was 
signed at Tokyo on May 9, 1952, on behalf of 
Canada, Japan, and the United States, and came 
into effect on June 12, 1953, upon the a of 
ratifications by the three Governments at To yo. 
The treaty was ratified by the President of the 
United States on July 30, 1952, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, given July 4, 1952. 

The participants in the conference will be the 
Governments of Canada, Japan, and the United 
States. Invitations to send an observer have been 
extended to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the International 
Pacific Halibut Commission, the International 


_ Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, the Inter- 


national Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, and the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission. : . 

The purposes of the conference will be to decide 
matters of organization, to prepare coordinated 
programs of research on stocks of fish that are 
of common concern to the three countries, and, 
generally, to carry out the commitments of the 
convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned during January 1954 


International Legal Conference of Asian Countries . . 

Un Subcommission for Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities 

Wao Executive Board and Committee on Administration and Finance: 
13th Meeting 

World Coffee Congress and International Coffee Culture Exposition 

Wmo Regional Association for Southwest Pacific: Ist Session . . 

Un Ecare inland gy nde Committee: 3d Session . 

Meeting of Experts To Consider a Draft of a Proposed Phyto-Sanitary 
Convention for Southeast Asia 


In Session as of January 31, 1954 


Un Petitions Committee (Trusteeship Council) . 
International Exhibition on Low-Cost Housing . 

Seminar on Housing and Community Improvement . 

Fao Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 5th Session 

Meeting of the Four Foreign Ministers . ‘ 
Un Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 6th Session . 
Un Trusteeship Council: 13th Session . 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1954 


First Meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission . 

Icao Council: 21st Session . 

Un Economic Commission for Latin America (Eca): ‘Committee of 
of the Whole 

UN nae Commission for Asia and the Far East (Ecare): 10th 

ession. 

Un Technical Assistance Committee Working Party 

Icao North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations Conference 

Un General Assembly: Eighth Session, 2d Part 

First International ilm Festival of Brazil . 

Into Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session . ‘ ‘ 

Tenth International Exhibition of Sports Motion Pictures : 

Un Human Rights Commission: 10th Session d : 

Un Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations : 

Fao Committee on Commodity Problems, Working Party of ‘Experts ‘ 

Un High Commissioner’s Advisory es on — : 

Ito Governing Body: 124th Session a 

Tenth Inter-American Conference . 

Un Children’s Fund (UNIcEF): Executive Board and Program Com- 
mittee. 

Un Ecare Third Regional Meeting of Statisticians . 

Un Technical Assistance Committee. ‘ : 

Icao Communications Division: 5th Session . . 

Un Economic Commission for Europe (Ecr): 9th Session of the Com- 
mission. 

Unesco Executive Board: 37th Session . . 

Western Hemisphere Television Demonstrations ‘(and Frequency 
Sharing Conference). 

Un Commission on the Status of Women: 8th Session 

Wmo Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Regional Associa- 
tion IV (North and Central America). 


! Prepared in the Division of International Conferences Jan. 21, 1954. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. 


is a list of abbreviations: 


Wuo—World Health O 
and the Far East; 
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New Delhi . 
New York 


Geneva 


Curitiba . 
Melbourne . 
Kandy (Ceylon) . 
Singapore 


New York . 
New Delhi . 
New Delhi . 
Bangkok . 
Berlin . 
Kandy . 
New York 


Washington . 
Montreal . 
Santiago . 


Kandy . 


New York 
Paris. . 
New Y ork 
Sao Paulo 
Geneva. 
Rome .. 
New York 
New York 
Washington . 
Geneva 
Geneva. 


Caracas 
New York 


New Delhi . 
New York 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Paris 


New York and Washington 


New York .. 
Trinidad . . . 


rganization. 
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Dec. 28—Jan. 2 
Jan. 4-29 


Jan. 12-30 


Jan. 14-22 
Jan. 19-30 
Jan, 20-25 
Jan. 25-30* 


Jan. 12- 
Jan, 20—- 
Jan, 21- 
Jan. 22- 
Jan. 25- 
Jan. 26- 
Jan, 28- 


Feb. 1- 
Feb. 2- 
Feb. 8- 


Feb, 8- 


’ Feb. 8 


Feb. 9- 

Feb. 9*- 
Feb, 12- 
Feb. 15- 
Feb. 15 

Feb. 23- 
Feb. 23- 
Feb. 23- 
Feb, 25- 
Feb. 27- 
Mar. 1- 
Mar. 1- 


Mar. 1- 
Mar. 8*- 
Mar. 9- 
Mar. 9- 


Mar. 10— 
Mar. 15- 


Mar. 22- 
Mar. 24- 


anization; Wmo—World Meteorological Organization; Ecare—Economic Commission for Asia 
ao—Food and Agriculture Organization; Ecta—Economic Commission for Latin America 
Paso—Pan American Sanitary Organization; Icao—International Civil Aviation Organization; ILo—Internatio 
Labor Organization; Ecosoc—Economic and Social Council; Icem—Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration; UnEsco—United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 


Following 


onal 





Asia 
rica; 
O 


etin 








Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1954—Continued 


ILo = Employees and Professional Workers Committee: 3d Geneva. ........ - Mar. 29- 
ssion. 

Un Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc): 17th Session see a So! aren te ee Mar. 30- 

Fourth International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sci- Madrid. ......... Apr. 2- 
ences. 

Un Statistical Commission: 8th Session. . ..........4-. ems 650 4458 450 ee Apr. 5- 

Caribbean Trade Promotion Conference. ..........4.-. SID <0). <0). nb sin A al Apr. 6- 

Joint Iue/WHo Committee on Hygiene of Seafarers: 2d Session CS 6 62 ea dia Oe Apr. 9- 

Second Congress of the International Irrigation and Drainage Com- Algiers. ......... Apr. 12- 
mission. 

International Trade Fair of ‘Milan ..........4.4+4e+68+5 a ee ee Apr. 12- 

Un Narcotic Drugs Commission: 9th Session .......... OD) eee ear Apr. 19- 

Icem Seventh Session of Committee ...........+4+.-. CRA 4's oo 078 4 os es Apr. 20- 

Un Ece Second East-West Trade Consultation. ......... Ce 4 OR Ea Apr. 20- 

Icao Conference on Coordination of European Air Transport ... Strasbourg ........ Apr. 21- 

Fourteenth International Congress of Military Medicine and Phar- Buenos Aires ....... Apr. 21- 
macy. 

UNnEsco Thtcsaevemineadih Conference on the Protection of Cultural The Hague........ Apr. 21- 
aren in the Event of Armed Conflict. 

Nato Ministerial Meeting of North Atlantic Council ....... | ee tr Gare aes ar ee Apr.- 

Paso Executive Committee: 22d Meeting. ........... WOR, «dite ain Beebo Apr.- 

South Pacific Commission: 13th Session. . . .......... SOM 0 «uso Sue oe ak ae Apr.*- 


Vill Pan American Railway Congress 


In his report to the President on United States— 
Latin American relations; Special Ambassador 
Milton S. Eisenhower noted that “Next to an in- 
crease in agricultural production, development of 
transportation is the paramount need in most of 
the Latin American countries.” An important 
contribution to the advancement of transportation 
efficiency and technical pinata, in Latin Amer- 
ica was the VIII Pan American Railway Congress 
held at Washington and Atlantic City, c une 12-25, 
1953, under the auspices of the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association. This Association 
has for many years had as its primary concern the 
establishment and development of more extensive 
and more efficient railroad facilities in the Amer- 
icas, along with the promotion of international 
arrangements to facilitate communication and 
travel among the nations of the Americas. 

The Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion began its work in this field as the South 
American Railway Congress of 1907 in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the first railway built in Argentina. The first 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1953, p. 695. 
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formal meeting of the organization was held in 
1910 at Buenos Aires. Other meetings followed 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1922, Santiago in 1929, and 
Bogota in 1941, when the name was changed to 
the Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion, and invitations to join were extended to 
countries of Central and North America. Fol- 
lowing World War II, congresses were held at 
Montevideo in 1946, Habana in 1948, and Mexico 
City in 1950. Through these successive meetings, 
the Association developed into a well-established 
international organization, with rights of mem- 
bership pore not only to all the American 
governments but also to public institutions, rail- 
way companies, and interested private individ- 
uals. Its aim of promoting the development and 
progress of railways in the American Continent 
was carried out by means of (a) periodic con- 
gresses, (5) the publication of documents and 
other works related to the Association’s objectives, 
and (c) the maintenance of informative services 
and studies of topics of general interest. 

The Congress held last summer in the United 


States was the eighth in the series of Pan Ameri- 
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can Railway Congresses sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and also was the first to be held in this or any 
other English speaking country. The VIII 
Congress was organized by the United States 
Government and the U.S. National Commission 
in the Pan American Railway Congress Associa- 
tion, in collaboration with the Permanent Com- 
mission of Parca.’ It was larger than any pre- 
ceding Congress in the series in point of total 
registration and number of countries represented 
and was outstanding among these Congresses in 
scope and character of technical papers presented. 

uring the section and plenary sessions of the 
Congress, held in Washington June 12-21, 1953, a 
total of 168 papers from authors in 16 countries 
were considered. These papers covered a wide 
range of transportation subjects, including prob- 
lems having to do with roadway and structures; 
freight and passenger cars and locomotives; oper- 
ation of service; accounting, statistics, and tariffs; 
legislation, administration, and coordination; and 
personnel and general subjects. A wealth of tech- 
nical information from authoritative sources was 
thereby made available to the agencies and indi- 
viduals concerned with the establishment, opera- 
tion, improvement, and administration of railway 
transportation facilities. 

Potentially more valuable than the assembly of 
that body of information in respect to the future 
development of railways was the stimulating effect 
that the whole process had upon the minds of in- 
terested individuals before, during, and after the 
Congress. Of special significance were the scope 
and the results of the exchange of ideas and in- 
formation attendant upon the pre-Congress prep- 
aration and review of the various papers; the 
during-the-Congress presentation, discussion, and 
evaluation of the papers; and the post-Congress 
distribution of the papers. 

Equally important were the effects upon the 
Congress participants of the proceedings at Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, June 21-25, 1953. There 
they were afforded an opportunity not only to 
attend meetings of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Short Line Railroad 
Association but also to inspect a $20 million exhi- 
bition of railway rolling stock, equipment, and 
appliances brought together by member firms of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

Two events of particular significance to the As- 
sociation occurred during the Congress. On June 
17, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States, and 
Ing. Joaquin Nufiez Brian, of Parca, signed an 
agreement providing for official cooperation of 
their two organizations through the exchange of 
information and mutual assistance in the realiza- 
tion of plans and programs being carried out by 


*For the membership of the U.S. delegation to the 
Congress, see ibid., June 22, 1953, p. 884. 
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the various countries. This marked the transition 
from the informal relations which had existed for 
many years to a more formal and definite relation- 
ship for the future. Secondly the Congress 
adopted a resolution providing for the revision of 


the statutes of the Association. Since that resolu- 
tion invited all national commissions to submit 
their suggestions for revision, the U. S. National 
Commission has given careful consideration to the 
matter and, with the assistance of the Department 
of State, has recently (January 1954) sent to the 
Permanent Commission of Parca at Buenos Aires 
a proposed new draft of the statutes for review 
and comment by all of the other national com- 
missions. Final action is expected to be taken at 
the [X Congress in 1956. 

Two other resolutions adopted at the Congress 
related to the continuation of studies fundamental 
to the international, as well as national, develop- 
ment of American railway facilities. The Per- 
manent Commission of Parca was directed to con- 
tinue work on the compilation of a glossary of 
technical railway terms in Spanish and English. 
Such a glossary was deemed to be of vital impor- 
tance to the standardization of railway accountin 
and statistics as a basis for the measurement an 
comparison of relative results of operation at- 
tained by railroads in Latin America. The Per- 
manent Commission was also directed to continue 
studies designed to help American countries co- 
ordinate the international traffic of their railroads, 
The Commission was asked in this connection to 
give primary consideration to those studies relat- 
ing to (1) railroad connections of the same gage 
for the interchange of rolling stock, (2) railroad 
connections of different gage and other circum- 
stances which necessitate transfers, (3) currency 
exchange and customs formalities, as such opera- 
tions relate to international traffic, which can be 
regulated by common agreement between govern- 
ments, and (4) “the unification, if feasible, of rail- 
road legislation and regulations of the countries of 
the Americas as regards international traffic, pro- 
vided that where traffic is now or hereafter inter- 
changed between any two countries pursuant to 
private arrangements legal under the laws of the 
countries concerned, it is not the intention of 
this subparagraph to advocate changes in such 
arrangements.” 

A resolution was also adopted by the Congress, 
upon the initiative of the Mexican delegation, re- 
questing the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council to constitute an Interim Committee 
composed of specialized delegates from a small 
number of countries, for the purpose of studying 
the best methods of bringing about the coordina- 
tion of all the various forms of transport of the 
American Continent (railway, highway, water, 
and air). The Pan American Union was re- 
quested to provide appropriate secretariat facil- 
ities therefor. 
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Foreign Buildings Architectural 
Advisory Board Established 


Press release 15 dated January 14 


The Department of State is enlisting the ad- 
vice and assistance of outstanding erican 
architects to serve on an Advisory Board to im- 
prove the methods and operation of the Foreign 
Buildings Operation. 

The new group will be known as the Foreign 
Buildings Architectural Advisory Board. A 
principal purpose of this Board will be to assist 
in the architectural design of all U.S. buildings 
overseas; including embassies, legations, consu- 
lates, and diplomatic and consular and other per- 


sonnel housing projects. The Board will also 
advise the Department’s Foreign Buildings Oper- 
ation concerning location of projects and the best 
types of material to be used in overseas construc- 
tion and will otherwise assist in maintaining 
standards of utmost economy and _ usefulness 
throughout the program. 
The Foreign Buildings Architectural Advisory 
Board will initially consist of the following mem- 
bers: Pietro Belluschi, Henry R. Shepley, Ralph 
T. Walker, and Col. Harry A. McBride. Colonel 
oe will serve as chairman of the Advisory 
oard. 


Appointment of Officers 


The Department of State announced on January 6 
(press release 3) the appointment of Cecil B. Lyon as 
Director of the Office of German Affairs, Bureau of 
European Affairs. 


Joseph Cameron Hickingbotham, Jr., as Consultant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective 
January 6 (press release 6). 
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Effect of Security Program 
on Foreign Service Personnel 


Press release 24 dated January 19 


At his press conference on January 19, Secretary 
Dulles was asked for comment on the letter signed 
by Norman Armour, Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph 

. Grew, William Phillips, and G. Howland Shaw, 
addressed to the editor of the New York Times 
and printed in the Times on January 17, regard- 
ing the effect of the security program on the For- 
eign Service. Mr. Dulles replied as follows: 


Yes, they sent me a copy of that letter. I read 
it with interest. They are a distinguished group 
of former diplomats whom I highly respect, As 
a matter of fact, I have at times called upon one 
or another of them for advice since I have been 
Secretary of State. 

I think, however, that they perhaps do not have 
a complete awareness of the security processes 
which go on in the State Department. The fact 
is that in all security cases there is an evaluation 
by a Foreign Service officer. In the last analysis 
no one can be or is suspended, which is the first 
step, without my personal inquiry into the matter 
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and my own personal check on the evaluations of 
my security officers. 

That has taken a large amount of my time, 
probably an undue amount of my time in some 
respects. But where the reputation and happiness 
of individual human beings is involved I believe 
that I am justified in subtracting time if necessary 
from affairs of State to take care of these personal 
cases. And there has been no case of suspension 
or proposed suspension to which I have not given 
my own personal attention. 

I have not always followed the recommendations 
made to me about suspensions; but I would also 
say that in no case have recommendations been 
made to me which seem to me to be reckless or 
without some basis in fact to justify the recom- 
mendation. I have not always found it adequate, 
but I have personally reviewed every one of these 
cases and one is no Foreign Service officer who 
needs to live under any apprehension that there 
will be any ruthless process employed so far as 
he is concerned. 

It is suggested in this letter that possibly some 
members of the Foreign Service are frightened so 
that they do not report accurately or clearly. I 
think the writers use the word report “ambigu- 
ously.” I must say that I find no evidence of 
that at all. I find no evidence of any i at on 
the part of the Foreign Service personnel. I be- 
lieve that they are performing their work ade- 
quately, loyally; and doing their duty as I would 
expect of the fine body of men and women that 
they are. 
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United Nations Charter Review 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


The United Nations Charter represents man’s 
most determined and promising effort to save hu- 
manity from the scourge of war and to establish 
justice between the nations. In negotiating the 
charter terms, the United States was represented 
by a distinguished bipartisan delegation, largely 
drawn from the Congress, and the charter was 
ratified by the Senate by almost unanimous vote. 

The United Nations, thus launched, carried the 
ardent hopes of the American people, and indeed 
the peoples of all the world. The responsible 
leaders of our Nation, without regard to party, 
have repeatedly said that the charter represents 
the cornerstone of U.S. foreign policy. 

It must in all frankness be recognized that the 
high hopes born of the San Francisco conference 
of 1945 have not been fully realized. This is due 
to two principal causes. 

In the first place, many initial hopes were exag- 
gerated. War is not abolished, and a system of 
justice inaugurated, merely by strokes of the pen. 
If that were the case, we would have had inter- 
national peace and justice long ago. Just and 
durable peace requires sustained and well-directed 
efforts comparable in dedication to the efforts 
needed to win victory in war. 

However the written word continues to exert a 
peculiar fascination, and there is a recurrent tend- 
ency to treat as done that which, according to 
a treaty, ought tobe done. Hopes which had only 
this basis were doomed to be disappointed. 

In the second place, many provisions of the 
charter depended on cooperation by the so-called 
“great powers,” and in fact the members of the 
Soviet Communist bloc have pursued policies 
which departed from the spirit, and indeed the 
language, of the charter. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations has a record 
of conspicuous accomplishment. Among major 
political results which flowed from its processes 
may be mentioned : 


*Made before the Charter Review Subcommittee of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Jan. 18 (press 
release 19). 
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The withdrawal of Soviet forces from Iran; 

The support of Greece while under Communist 
attack ; 

The conclusion of a permanent armistice be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States; 

The establishment of the Republic of Korea; 

The disposition of the Italian colonies in Africa 
and the creation of the State of Libya; 

The establishment of the Republic of Indonesia; 

The organization of effective resistance to the 
armed aggression in Korea. 


While the United States bore most of the United 
Nations burden in Korea, it should not be forgot- 
ten that 15 other members contributed armed 
forces and 46 nations made some form of con- 
tribution, either military or economic. 

Thus, the United Nations became the first inter- 
national organization to organize effective collec- 
tive resistance to armed aggression. 

The United Nations has helped to transform 
colonialism into self-government. The role 

layed by the United Nations in this matter has 

en controversial and it is in some respects sub- 
ject to legitimate criticism. Undoubtedly, how- 
ever, it has exerted a useful influence in promoting 
peaceful rather than violent developments. 

In addition to political achievements, the 
United Nations has provided means for economic 
and social developments which have benefited a 
large part of the human race. 

In addition to its specific accomplishments, the 
General Assembly has served as a world forum 
for the presentation of different points of view. 
It has become a place where world opinion can 
register and exert a moral authority which no na- 
tion, however powerful or despotic, publicly dis- 
dains or wholly disregards. 

The greatest weakness of the United Nations— 
and this was foreseen at San Francisco—is the 
Security Council’s inability to discharge its “pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” (article 24). It 
has not proved practicable for the Security Coun- 
cil to organize the armed forces, assistance, and 
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facilities which it was contemplated should be put 

at the disposal of the Security Council (article 

43) for the purpose of maintaining international 
ace and security. 

The Council’s inability to function as designed 
has been primarily due to the abuse by the Soviet 
Union of its indie’ veto power. 

This same veto power has been abused by the 
Soviet Union to exclude from membership in the 
United Nations many countries fully qualified for 
membership under the terms of article 4, which 
provides that the United Nations membership is 
open to all peace-loving states which accept the 
sbilentions contained in the present charter and 
are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

Nations excluded by the Soviet veto are: Aus- 
tria, Cambodia, Ceylon, Eire, Finland, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Libya, 
Nepal, Portugal, Viet-Nam. 


Charter Review Conference 


We are now approaching a time when in all 
probability there will be a review of the charter 
with a view to its possible amendment. Article 
109 (3) of the charter provides that a proposal 
to call such a conference shall be placed on the 
agenda of the tenth annual session of the General 
Assembly, i. e., that of 1955, and present indica- 
tions are that a review conference will be held. 

The United States has already indicated that it 
expects to favor the holding of a review 
conference. 

The Executive welcomes this coordinate action 
of the Senate in studying the problems which will 
confront such a conference. 

The Executive approaches this conference with 
an awareness of the desirability of perfecting the 
charter, but also with a determination not to lose 
the good that is in the search for something better. 

We have not yet taken any firm position with 
respect to charter amendments. e defer that 
until we have further advanced our own studies 
and ascertained the views of our citizenry and 
Congress and of other nations. In this connec- 
tion, we do not forget that charter amendments 
pages Senate consent. 

nder the circumstances, I shall limit myself 
to indicating some of the major questions which 
might be brought before the Charter Review Con- 
ference and as to which there should be an edu- 
cated public opinion. 


1. Universality.—It is useful that there be an 
organization which is, generally speaking, uni- 
versal and whose processes run throughout the 
world. Otherwise the association takes on the 
character of an alliance. Of course, universality 
inevitably means bringing together nations whose 
governments may strongly disagree. This has dis- 
advantages. But such an organization maintains 
contacts between potential enemies, affords oppor- 
tunities to dispel unnecessary misunderstandings, 
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and, as President Eisenhower said in his State of 
the Union Message on January 7, 1954, it provides 
“the only real worid forum where we have the 
opportunity for international presentation and 
rebuttal.” This process tends, though slowly, to 
bring about conformity to a common standard. 

It is, of course, unlikely that there will be uni- 
versality in the complete and literal sense of that 
word. Unfortunately, there are governments or 
rulers who do not respect the elemental decencies 
of international conduct, so that they can properly 
be brought into the organized family of nations. 
That is illustrated by the regime which now rules 
the China mainland. 

Even approximate universality does, of course, 
carry certain disadvantages. There are bound to 
be differences of opinion which limit effectiveness 
of action. 

Doubtless, at the Charter Review Conference, 
consideration will be given to these problems of 
universality or limited membership. It will per- 
haps be considered whether article 4, to which I 
saluinl above, expresses the desirable standards 
for membership. 

In this connection, it should be recalled that 
articles 5 and 6 permit of suspension and expul- 
sion, although this requires Security Council ac- 
tion, which in turn is subject to veto. 

It seems at the present time that most of the 
members of the United Nations feel that it is 
better to have even discordant members in the or- 
ganization rather than to attempt to confine mem- 
bership to those who hold the same views. 

In this connection, it is to be borne in mind that 
few nations for long share the same views about 
every matter. Where they do share the same se- 
curity views, or have regional community, they 
can organize themselves under article 51 (collec- 
tive security) or under the provisions of articles 
52-54 (regional arrangements). 

2. Security—By the charter (article 24) the Se- 
curity Council is supposed to exercise “primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” Can charter changes 
better enable it to discharge that responsibility ? 
Or must that primary responsibility be left to 
security 4 the formation of which is 
authorized by article 51? Or should greater re- 
sponsibility given to the General Assembly, 
where there is no veto? 

In this connection I should note the “Uniting for 
Peace Resolution” of 1950 which puts the General 
Assembly in a position to play a decisive role with 
reference to peace and security in the event that 
the Security Council is paralyzed by a veto. 

3. Security Council—Are the present provisions 
for membership and voting in the Security Coun- 
cil conducive to its maximum effectiveness? 
Should the veto power be taken away in respect of 
questions involving Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
(chapter VI) and in respect of the Admission of 
New Members, as recommended by S. R. 239 
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(80th), the so-called Vandenberg Resolution? 
Presumably, the United States would itself hesi- 
tate to go much further than this in now sur- 
rendering its “veto power.” 

4. General Assembly Voting—In the General 


Assembly, each nation has one vote. Is this the 
best arrangement? If the General Assembly is 
to assume greater responsibilities, then should 
there not be some form of weighted voting, so 
that nations which are themselves unable to as- 
sume serious military or financial responsibilities 
cannot put those responsibilities on other nations? 
Should there be, in some matters, a combination 
vote whereby affirmative action requires both a 
majority of all the members, on the basis of sover- 
eign equality, and also a majority vote, on a 
weighted basis, which takes into account popula- 
tion, resources, etc. ? 

5. Armament—Since the charter was adopted, 
there has been a vast development of possibilities 
of mass destruction, particularly in terms of 
atomic energy and nuclear weapons. 

As one who was at San Francisco in the spring 
of 1945, I can say with confidence that, had the 
delegates at San Francisco known we were enter- 
ing the age of atomic warfare, they would have 
seen to it that the charter dealt more positively 
with the problems thus raised. Perhaps con- 
sideration should now be given to the creation of 
a special organ of the United Nations comparable 
to the Economic and Social Council and the 
Trusteeship Council to deal permanently with the 
problem of armament which carries so hideous a 
threat to the hopes of the peoples expressed in the 
preamble to the charter. 

In this connection, I emphasize the President’s 
epoch-making proposal of December 8, 1953, to the 

nited Nations suggesting the creation of an in- 
ternational atomic-energy agency to receive con- 
tributions of normal uranium and fissionable ma- 
terials and to devise methods whereby this avail- 
able material would be allocated to serve the peace- 
ful pursuits of mankind.? 

6. International Law—In view of the impor- 
tance of law as an accepted standard of inter- 
national conduct, are the charter provisions ade- 

uate (article 13 (1) (a))? These call on the 

eneral Assembly to initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of encouraging 
the progress and development of international law 
and its codification. However, so far little prog- 
ress has been made. This is a great handicap to 
world order, because it means that decisions and 
recommendations of the United Nations are apt to 
be governed by considerations of political expedi- 
ency rather than by accepted international law. 

In this connection I recall the late Senator Taft’s 
conviction “that in the long run the only way to 
establish peace is to write a law, agreed to by each 
of the nations, to govern the relations of such 
nations with each other and to obtain the covenant 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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of all such nations that they will abide by that law 
and by decisions made thereunder.” (A Foreign 
Policy for Americans, 1951.) 

Simultaneous progress on a global scale is pres- 
ently impeded by a sharp cleavage with reference 
to the nature of a Most of the governments of 
the world regard “law” as man’s effort to apply 
moral principles to human affairs. There is thug 
an objective standard of justice which can be a 
pealed to. However, one third of the world 
population is ruled by those who do not recognize 
any moral law and look upon human “law” as a 
means whereby those in power achieve their ob- 
jectives and destroy their enemies. 

7. The foregoing are the more important char- 
ter amendment issues which particularly concern 
the United States. There are doubtless other as- 

ects which are of great concern to other countries. 
Soseen I refrain from making any statement 
about those matters at this time. 


Conclusion 


It is in my opinion important that the United 
States should approach this problem of charter 
review with recognition that the charter as it is 
can be made to serve well the cause of interna- 
tional peace and justice. The defects in the char- 
ter can to a considerable extent be corrected by 
practices which are permissible under the charter. 
Already it is accepted practice that if a permanent 
member of the Security Council abstains from vot- 
ing, that does not constitute a veto despite the 
fact that article 27 (3) provides for the “affirma- 
tive vote of seven members, including the concur- 
ring votes of the permanent members.” 

I have already referred to the ee for 
Peace Resolution” which gave the Assembly a 
vetoless authority in security matters. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that much 
can be done within the framework of the charter, 
but without actual dependence upon the proce- 
dures of the United Nations itself. I have re- 
ferred to article 51, which recognizes the right of 
collective self-defense. This has been extensively 
used. Many nations having similar security in- 
terests have banded together through security 

acts. There are the Rio Pact, the North Atlantic 

reaty, and comparable security arrangements be- 
tween the United States and other countries in 
the Western Pacific. The Soviets have also built 
their own security system with a series of so-called 
treaties with their satellites. 

Such arrangements operate free of Security 
Council veto, although self-defense measures are 
required to be reported to the Security Council. 

I have stated some of the problems which will 
probably be raised in a 1956 Review Conference, 
without attempting to give categorical answers. 
That would, I think, be premature for me. Let 
me repeat, however, that while a Charter Review 
Conference should be welcomed as a means of 
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strengthening the United Nations, difference of 
opinion about how to do this should not then be 
pressed to a point such that the Review Confer- 
ence would result in undermining the United Na- 
tions or disrupting it. The United Nations as it 
is, is better than no United Nations at all. 

It must be borne in mind that, under the pres- 
ent charter, each of the permanent members of 
the Security Council has a “veto” on amendments 
which the General Review Conference may pro- 

se. The existence of this veto does not mean 
that the Review Conference is a futility. At San 
Francisco each of the nations which had joined 
to draft the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had a 
“veto” over changes from these proposals. Never- 
theless, they did not exercise that veto as against 
changes which were clearly reasonable and de- 
manded by world opinion. We can hope that the 
same conditions will prevail at the prospective 
Review Conference. We can reasonably make our 
plans on the working by othesis that no one na- 
tion will, in fact, be able arbitrarily to impose 
changes or to veto changes. 

Let me end by reasserting my continuing faith 
in the United Nations. I fully share the view ex- 
pressed by the Senate in its resolution of June 11, 
1948, that it is “the policy of the United States 
to achieve international peace and security through 
the United Nations.” As President Eisenhower 
said to the Congress on January 7, 1954, “The 
United Nations deserves our continued and firm 
support.” 

I believe that it lies within our power to advance 
the t objective of the United Nations pro- 
vided we are patient, resourceful, and resolute, 
and inspired by faith that man has the capacity 
to overcome evil with good. 


Report on Escape Clauses 
in Trade Agreements 


Message of the President to the Congress: * 


Pursuant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 50, 82d Congress), I hereby 
submit to the Congress a report on the inclusion 
of escape clauses in existing trade agreements. 


*H. doc, 296, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 
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This report was prepared for me by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Dwicut D. EisenHowER 


Tue Wurre Hovssz, 
January 11, 1954. 


Report on Trade Agreement Escape Clauses 
Pursuant to the Provisions of Sec. 6 (b) o 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 


Section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 reads as follows: 


(a) No reduction in any rate of duty, or binding of 
any existing customs or excise treatment, or other 
concession hereafter proclaimed under section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be permitted to 
continue in effect when the product on which the con- 
cession has been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty or other customs treatment reflecting 
such concession, being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities, either actual or relative, 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or directly competitive products. 

(b) The President, as soon as practicable, shall take 
such action as may be necessary to bring trade agree- 
ments heretofore entered into under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, into conformity 
with the policy established in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

On or before January 10, 1952, and every six months 
thereafter, the President shall report to the Congress 
on the action taken by him under this subsection. 


As indicated in previous reports, escape clauses 
complying with the requirements of section 6 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 have 
been included in all trade agreements concluded 
under the act except those with Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 

As regards Ecuador, the previous reports re- 
ferred to discussions in progress between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government 
of Ecuador with regard to the existing trade 
agreement, including the possibility of inserting 
an escape clause in the agreement. The Govern- 
ment of Ecuador has been informed that it would 
be necessary to amend the trade agreement to 
include an escape clause. The discussions with 
Ecuador are still in progress. 

With regard to the trade agreements with the 
Governments of El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Honduras, there has been no change in the situa- 
tion in the last 6 months and, for the reasons given 
in the report of July 10, 1952,? no further action 
with regard to insertion of the escape clause has 
been taken. 


*H. doc. 42, 83d Cong., Ist see. For the text of the 
pertinent passage of the report, see BULLETIN of July 20, 
1953, p. 92. 
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Agenda as Adopted by the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
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* printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Of- 
ficial Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Socail Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Disarmament Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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Provisional Agenda for the Seventeenth Session of the 
Economic and Social Council. Note by the Secretary- 
General. E/2525, Dec. 21, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Statelessness. Draft Protocol Relating to the Status of 
Stateless Persons. Note by the Secretary-General, 
E/2528. Dec. 28, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights. Reply to an Allegation by the Government 
of the Saar. E/2529, Dec. 28, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo, 

Consideration of the Provisional Agenda for the Hight- 
eenth Session of the Economic and Social Council. 
Note by the Secretary-General.! E/2530, Dec. 31, 
1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Basic Programme of the Economic and Social Council for 
1954. Note by the Secretary-General. E/L.571, Noy, 
27, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Basic Programme of the Economic and Social Council for 
1954. Note by the Secretary-General. B/1L.574, 
Dec. 2, 1953. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Rules of Procedure for the U.N. Conference 
on Customs Formalities, 11 May 1954. E/Conf.16/2, 
Dec. 1, 1953. 10 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Provisional Agenda of the Thirteenth Session of the 
Trusteeship Council to be convened at United Nations 
Headquarters, on Thursday, 28 January 1954. 
T/1085, Dec. 18, 1953. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning the Cameroons Under French Ad- 
ministration. Working paper prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. Part Two—Petitions Concerning Adminis- 
tration of Justice. T/C.2/L.53/Add.2, Dec. 23, 1953. 
34 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
Under Italian Administration. Working paper pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. Part II. T/C.2/L.54/Add.1, 
Jan. 5, 1954. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
Under Italian Administration. Working paper pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. Part III. T/C.2/L.54/ 
Add.2, Jan. 5, 1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: January 18-24 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press releases issued prior to January 18 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 3 of 
January 7, 6 of January 8, and 15 of January 14. 
No. Date Subject 
19 1/18 Dulles: Charter review 
*20 1/18 Exchange of persons 
21 1/19 Dulles: 4-power meeting 
22 1/19 Japan’s association with GaTr 
23 1/19 Dulles: Visit of Turkish President 
24 1/19 Dulles: Security program 
25 1/20 North Pacific Fisheries meeting 
426 1/21 Phleger: International law 
27 1/20 Dulles: Release of Pows 
28 1/21 Dulles: Departure for Berlin 
29 1/19 Dulles: Letter to Bayar 
30 1/22 Robertson: Victory in Korea 
*31 1/22 Exchange of persons 
*32 1/22 Program for Bayar visit 
33 1/22 Lodge: Release of Pows 
*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN, 
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Available in pamphlet form... 


Atomic Power for Peace . . . address by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations December 8, 1953. 


“. . . to find the way by which the miraculous inventive- 
ness of man shall not be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to his life.” 


Publication 5314 10 cents 


The Secretary of State on . . . Invitation to Peace 


based on an address by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, before the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y., September 17, 1953, discussing causes 
of present international tensions and policies that will 
reduce them. 


Publication 5244 10 cents 


The Secretary of State on . . . Faith of Our Fathers 


based on an address by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, at the First Presbyterian Church of Watertown, 
N.Y., October 11, 1953, emphasizing the importance of 
spiritual forces to American political institutions and to 
the world. 


Publication 5300 10 cents 


Please send me copies of 
Atomic Power for Peace 


Please send me copies of 
The Secretary of State on . . . Invitation to Peace 


Please send me copies of 
The Secretary of State on . . . Faith of Our Fathers 
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City, Zone, and State 





